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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue Conservative Peers are preparing to fight in defence of the 
remnants of their Borough influence. For the sake of preserving 
the illicit power of Lords Satispury and Warwick, these infa- 
tuated men are determined to risk ‘a collision,’ not with the 
Ministers, for Earl Grey and his colleagues deem it no longer 
worth their while to stand up for independent election, but with 
the People of England, and those who truly represent the People 
in the House of Commons. All who desire a change in our form 
of government—all who long to see the Peers effectually 
“swamped,” and their hereditary privileges abolished—are re- 
joiced at this determination. Unquestionably the nation will dis- 
cern in it an additional proof of the necessity of extending reform 
to the House of Lords. Earl Grey may imagine that he is con- 
sulting the welfare and dignity of his ‘‘ order,” while he is en- 
couraging—we advisedly say encowraging—the opposition of the 
Lords to the Reformed Election Bills; but he may live to learn, 
that in reality he has been advancing the objects of the bitterest 
enemies of the privileged classes. 

It is not only in the House of Lords that Ministers have receded 
from the Reform principles which they once so manftilly avowed: 
they discountenance, as a Cabinet, and some of them as individuals, 
the election-purifying bills in the House of Commons. Lord Joun 
RussELt—mark this, Reformers of Devonshire !—skulked out of 
the House before the division which closed the struggle on behalf 
of Liverpool. He was seen in the act; and provoked the friends 
of the bill to exclaim, ‘That is the heaviest blow it has got 
yet !"—it was the stab from Brutus. The opposition of Lord 
Sanpon and Sir Ropert Peet was expected, and harmless; but 
the treachery of the Sponsor for the Reform Bill, who could have 
believed? It was not by deserting the cause of the People on such 
questions as these that Lord Joun Russet. was enabled to ex- 
change the representation of his family borough for that of Devon- 
shire. We would recommend the illustrious house of Russet 
to take care how it offends the electors of Tavistock; their sweet 
Voices may be extremely serviceable at the next election. 

It is worthy of note, that only five members could be prevailed 
upon to vote in defence of the elective rights of poor, neglected 
Stafford; while a triumphant majority of 167 decreed its disfran- 
chisement. Even Sir Rospert PEE admitted that the case of 
Stafford was too bad. Yet in what respect is it worse than 
Warwick or Hertford? The bribery there has been carried on, 
perhaps, with rather less caution. But the real cause of the aban- 
donment of the unfortunate electors is, that they have no great man 
for a patron. Stafford has always been saleable, but “ the refusal” 
of it has been generally given toa man of Liberal politics. Hence 
it is no favourite with Boroughmongers ; and Sir Tuomas Fre- 
MANTLE, a nominee himself of the Duke of BuckincuHam, takes 
the lead in procuring its disfranchisement, without the slightest 
feeling of compunction. 

During the whole of the debates on the Corrupt Boroughs, 
Sir Roserr Pee has been active and adroit. He has been 
doing his best to render himself serviceable to his old party, 
while carefully avoiding any thing disagreeable to Ministers; 
who, as we havealready stated, take no honest interest in the suc- 
cess of the measures in question. The unwonted interchange of 
courtesies between Sir Rosert and the Ministerial men of mark, 
and especially the bows and smiles that pass when the sly 
Ex-Secretary encounters the bluff Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Lobby, or other places where Members congregate, have at- 
tracted observation of late. Sir Rosert PEL knows, or suspects, 
that as a Tory he can never regain his place on the Treasury 
bench ; but he would fain regain it nevertheless, when an oppor- 
tunity occurs. At present, appearances must be kept up, and he 
cannot quite go over to the Whigs. Should he do so hereafter, it 
1s safe to assert that he will be of little use to them. His 
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political character has been blown to tatters. His insincerity 
is too well known. No one has confidence in him; and the 
times are approaching when an untarnished reputation will 
be of more consequence than it ever has been to British poli- 
ticians. In the mean time, however, the coquetting of Sir RoBEerr 
Peet with Lord ALrHorp and the Whigs may be watched. 

The claims of the Dissenters were the subject of discussion in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. Mr. Diverr withdrew his 
resolution against Church-rates, upon the assurance of Lord Ar- 
THORP, that the measure of which he had given notice should be 
satisfactory to the Dissenters. It is understood that these rates 
are to be abolished. Lord Atrnorre went further, and 
promised that a general registration should be established, 
if not in this session, in the next. He thinks that 
the machinery of his Poor-law Amendment BiJl can be made 
available for the keeping of registers at a small additional 
expense. Lord ALruorp professed himself also strongly in favour 
of the admission of Dissenters to the Universities (as did also Lords 
Grey and Brovexam last night in the House of Peers); and has 
promised that Lord Joun Russeuv’s piddling Marriage-Bill shall 
not be pressed. In short, one wouldimagine that Ministers are now 
disposed to concede all that the Dissenters require, short of the 
separation of Church and State. But why not have taken credit 
for these good intentions sooner? Why not have given some in- 
timation in the King's Speech, or in the debates on the Address, 
that good things were in store for the Dissenters? Did they keep 
silence from the fear of alarming the Church and the Tories? As 
we intimated in our remarks on the Speech from the Throne, that 
supposition seems by no means an improbable one. If such was 
their design, it has met with the success which shuffling policy and 
indirect courses deserve. The Dissenters are distrustful, and the 
Church is irritated and not disarmed. 

A Committee has been appointed to take into consideration the 
Law of Libel, with a view to its amendment. This hardly seems 
the best way of proceeding : the state of the law is perfectly well 
known; no evidence is needed; conflicting opinion would be of 
little value. Two thirds of the Committee are lawyers; and it is 
unlikely that they will come to such an agreement among them- 
selves as to give to their report much weight. The arguments 
used in the Committee, on this side and on that, will be repro- 
duced in the House, so that much time will not be saved by the 
discussions up stairs. The best thing the Committee can do, is 
that which may be done most quickly. Let them meet; talk a 
little ; report that they are disagreed; and then let Sir CuarLes 
Pepys bring in a bill, four pages long (O'CoNNELL’s was but five 
pages), which the stupidest country gentleman in the House may 
understand. 

The Corn-laws were brought under debate, in a somewhat irre- 
gular manner, on Wednesday. Mr. Ewart presented a petition 
from Liverpool for free trade, beginning with a free trade in corn, 
After speaking in reference to his. petition, he presented some 
others from the Dissenters, and sat down. But the opportunity for 
haranguing on this tempting subject was too valuable to be lost ; 
and a debate ensued, which occupied the greater part of three 
morning sittings—of course without any result except that of laying 
the petition on the table. The only speeches worthy of particular 
notice are those of Sir Ropert Peetu and Sir Henry Parne.u. 
Sir Ropert dwelt upon the heavy duties which he maintained the 
agriculturists had to pay for the protection of the manufacturers ; 
and raised much laughter in the House by enumerating a string 
of imposts upon foreign articles—such as silks, shoes, gloves, plate, 
and walking-sticks—all of which, he said, were enhanced in cost 
to the unhappy owners and occupiers of land, for the exclusive 
benefit of the commercial and manufacturing classes. Sir 
Rosert Peet is not a man of originality and wit: his jokes (very 
well told and acted) always smack of Joe Miller. On this occasion, 
his memory helped him to an often-quoted passage in the vene- 
rable pages of the Edinburgh Review, commonly fathered on 
Sipney Sirs, in which the taxed existence of an English- 
man is humorously described, from the moment of his birth till at 
length “he is gathered to his fathers, to be taxed no more.” 
This, slightly parodied, was just the thing to raise laughter and to 
win applause (an easy task!) in the House of Commons. But 
although the enumeration of taxes on foreign manufactures 
answered the purpose of Sir Rospert Peg in the debate, yet the 
argument which he endeavoured to found upon it was demolished 
by the simple and true statement of Sir Henry Parne.1, that 
the supposed protection to the manufacturer was a dead letter. Sir 
Henry also demonstrated that the corn monopoly benefits none 
but landlords, and showed up the hypocritical pretence and delu- 
sion that it is of any use to farmers. This was unpalatable truth 
in the place where it was spoken ; and we doubt 
yo¢ate of the corn monopoly in the House corfj 
the wish, so simply uttered by Six Cuar.zs BY. 
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bate had “ terminated with the admirable speech” of the Member 
for Tamworth. 

The new scale of Tea-duties, which is so strongly objected to by 
the dealers, was brought under discussion at the morning sittings 
of the House on Monday and Tuesday. There is plenty to be said 
“by Ministers in defence of a graduated scale, rather than a fixed 
duty of so much a pound on all descriptions of tea alike: but it 
by no means follows that the Ministers have graduated their scale 
with either discretion or fairness. They failed to show that the 

rer classes of consumers would reap much benefit from it. 
Pris is a subject which will pea a good deal more discussion. 
The Government, we suspect, will be compelled to submit toa mo- 
dification of their plans. : 

The subject of the famous Russo-Turkish treaty of the 8th of 
July, negotiated so adroitly by Count Ortorr, while our Am- 
‘bassador, Lord Ponsonsy, was basking in the sun of Naples, has 
been debated inthe Commons. Mr. Suet, the mover in this dis- 
cussion, delivered a speech which, since it appears to have excited 
considerable admiration in those who heard it, we conclude to 
have been badly reported in the newspapers. He wished to show 
that our Government was blameable for permitting the progress 
of Meuemert At, and affording so plausible an excuse for the inter- 
ference of Russia. Lord Patmerston entered into a defence of 
the Ministry ; and a most bungling defence it was. We do not 
think that he had a very bad case. We are ready to accept an ex- 
«use for not interfering in distant wars. But Lord Patmerston’s 
speech conveys the impression that he had been outwitted and 
builied by Russia. He utterly denied that English interests are 
affected by the treaty in question, and yet admitted that it is an 
unsatisfactory one, and that he is at this time demanding explana- 
tions respecting it. When asked to account for Lord Ponsonsy’s 
absence from his post, he declared that his Lordship had been de- 
tained by bad weather at Naples, from May to November! This 
impudent assertion defies comment. It was sufficiently handled by 
Sir Ropert Peer. Great stress was laid both by Lord Patmer- 
ston and Mr. Stan ey on the close and cordial alliance subsisting 
between France and England. To have cemented this alliance, 
is a merit which, Ministers seem to imagine, should be accepted as 
an atonement for all their blunders in foreign policy. It is im- 
portant to remember the time when these declarations by Minis- 
ters were so ostentatiously made. It may turn out that, at the 
very time they were speaking, they must have been aware 
of the probability of an approaching rupture of this friendly 
intercourse. 

In the official account of the “ Votes and Proceedings of the 
House of Commons,” dated “ Veneris, 21° die Martis,” and deli- 
vered this morning, we find the following entry— 

«© 39. Supply,— Committee; Ordnance Estimates referred; Supply con~ 
sidered in Committee ; Resolutions to be reported on Monday next; Commit- 
tee to sit again on Monday next.” 

This is the sum total of information respecting their proceedings 
which our Representatives deign to communicate to the nation ; 
but upon referring to the newspapers we find, that this Committee 
consisted of about thirty Members; that Mr. Hume threatened 
to count out the House, but that was not done; and nearly a 
million and a half of the public money was voted away by this 
remnant. Independent Electors of England!—if indeed ye be 
independent, and also rational—consider this ; ponder it well, and 
let your Representatives know your opinion. Mr. Hume made 
an elaborate and admirable exposure of much gross mismanage- 
ment and jobbing. We wish he had divided the House, to fur- 
nish the constituency with ready evidence against the absentees. 

At last, a Select Committee has been appointed to inquire into 
the best mode of expediting the business of the House. This 
was done last night, on the motion of Colonel Davirs. The pre- 
sent machinery is proved to be unworkable. It isin no worse 
condition now than at the commencement of last session; and the 
very first act of the Reformed Parliament should have been one 
for its improvement. But “ better late than never,” says the pro- 
verb. 

There was a brush in the House of Lords on Tuesday, between 
Lord Brovenam and Lord ELLENBoROUVGH, on the subject of 
Scotch Appeals, the hearing of which has been delayed somewhat 
beyond the usual time, owing to the constant attendance of the 
Chancellor in his own court. Lord Brovenam's reply to the 
attacks which had been ignorantly or maliciously made upon him 
in some of the Tory journals, imputing inattention to the duties of 
his office, was triumphant enough. His industry in his court is 
unquestionable; and the crying sin of ruinous delay in deciding 
the cases brought before him, cannot fairly be laid to his charge. 
So far all was well. But Lord BroveHam was by no means dig 
nified in his tone: his manner of treating the accusations brought 
against him was pettish and indecorous. Then, what could be 
more unjustifiable than his holding out the menace to the Scottish 
appellants, that, as they had pressed for an early hearing of their 
eases (Lord BroveHamM assumed this), they should be handed 
over to Lord Wynrorp, whom they consider unqualified to 
deal with the law of Scotland? Now there is reason to believe, 
that Lord ELLeNsorovex was not prompted on this occasion by 
the Scottish solicitors, but merely by his own restless spirit. 
Every one knows Lord ELrLenBoroveH to be a conceited, busy 
man, who meddles with all kinds of subjects, and sometimes with 
little sense or reason. But thatis no excuse for the Lord High 
Chancellor of England threatening the suitors for justice with the 
terrors of Lerd Wrnrorp's jurisdiction. : 
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The debates in the Chamber of Deputies on the new law 
against associations, occupy the French newspapers, to the exclu- 
sion of almost every other subject. An amendment, proposed by 
M. Bgreneer, one of the Tiers Parti, which recognized the right 
to associate, but subjected that right to the control of the Govern- 
ment, was rejected on Tuesday, by a large majority. Several 
other amendments will be proposed; but there appears to be no 
doubt that the Government will carry the “ whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill.” The Tribune and the National declare that the 
law will be resisted by force, for that the spirit of the men of the 
Barricades is not yet broken. It remains to be seen where this 
will end. Louis Puitip, Sount, and Tuiers, are not such 
imbeciles as CHARues the Tenth, Ponrenac, and PEYRONNET ; 
and will scarcely try a coup d'état unless they have a hundred 
thousand men at their backs, 

Louis Puitip is daily disclosing himself more and more, as a 
cunning, unprincipled despot. On this point there is much con- 
current testimony. The weekly information we receive from 
personal friends in France is of the same tenour as that which 
we find in the private correspondence of the Standard, the True 
Sun, and at length in the Times also. The French Government 
is growing shy of the English alliance, and courting and crouch- 
ing to the despots of Germany and Rusvia. In so doing, King 
Louis Puitip may be deemed wise in his generation. He is 
plainly one of their set. That he is now so considered, is evident 
from the cordial reception given at St. Petersburg to Marshal 
Matson, whom not long since NicHoxas would not receive. 
Then, Pozzo pi Boreo is constantly at the Tuileries, and 
exults mightily in the convert he has made. A marriage of one 
of the King’s sons with a Russian Princess is talked of. Yet 
our Lord Patmerston and Mr. Sranuezy boast of the alliance with 
France, as so beneficial to this country, and likely to be so en- 
during! We trust that the People of France and England will 
indeed grasp each other fast by the hand; but as for the profli- 
gate and tyrannical Government of Louis Puit1p, we would hold 


it in precisely the same degree of regard as that. of the Czar or 
the German Sovereigns. 


No change has taken place in the Spanish Ministry; though it 
is said that the Count pe TorENo would be placed at its head in 
the room of Martinez pe ta Rosa. The Queen Regent and 
her sister, who had quarrelled, have become reconciled. The 
Captains-General in the provinces are said to be taking measures 
to secure an independent authority, which gives the Government 


much uneasiness. There is no news from the seat of war, to be 
depended upon. 


Stockjobbing rumours of great successes gained by the Pedroites 
in Portugal, have been afloat during the week, but they all turn 
out to be false. There is an impression however, conveyed by the 
last accounts, that the Queen's prospects are improving. The 
scandalous story, alluded to in last Spectator, is affirmed, by 
good Portuguese, to be a vile fabrication of the French Court. 
Po grapes !"—Donna Marra had refused a son of the Citizen 

ing. 

Don Pepro has been quarrelling with his General, SALDANHA; 
and with some British officers, about some paltry affair of three 
horses, which he promised to General Bacon; but at length they 
have all agreed to be friends. Lord Howarp p—E WaLpeEn has 
been presented as British Ambassador to the Queen. The 
Miguelite troops are said to be well clothed; and a considerable 


supply of money has been forwarded, it is supposed from England, 
to the Usurper. 


Commercial affairs are improving in the United States, Messrs. 
ALLEN and Co. are going on again. They have shown their 
creditors a surplus of 500,000 dollars. 





Debates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 
1, AMENDMENT oF THE Law oF LIBEL. 

A Select Committee, ‘to consider the present state of the Law of 
Libel, and report their opinion thereon to the House,” was appointed 
on Tuesday night, on the motion of the Solicitor-General, Sir 
Cuartes Pepys. The startling incongruities, and frequently iniqui- 
tous operation of the existing law, were commented upon by Sir 
CuaRkLEs; who stated, that he had no fanciful theories of his own to 
bring forward, but wished to have such changes made as should appear 
to be expedient to a Select Committee. The persons engaged in pe- 
riodical publications were those who suffered most wrong from the law 
as it stood. 

In the first place, there was the penal nature of the law as affecting publica- 
tions. A man, after a decision in the case had been made, was declared to be 
guilty, although he might have committed no moral offence which would justify 
the application of the term. Undoubtedly an author might fairly and. properly 
be declared to be guilty if he violated the principles of fair discussion, That no 
man could dispute. In like manner, so might the publisher who, either in his 
own person, or by his agents, or from want of due care, gave circulation to libel- 
lous matter. The interest of the public required that the man should be held 
responsible for what he published. But the law as it stood involved all parties 
in the guilt who might be concerned in the publication, albeit they might be 
perfectly unacquainted with the libellous matter. Now, this decidedly was # 
grievance, and occasionally worked great injustice. 

But the question was, how is this to be remedied ? 

Might not there be some such expedient as this made use of—might they, no 
do away with the extreme severity and unfairness of the law, by declaring tha 
the simple act of publishing, or assisting in the publication, should not consti- 
tute a crime, but that it should be further. necessary: that: the prosecutor should 
bring some proof of knowledge of the publication upon the part of the accused, 
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or of malice in some shape or form? Perhaps if some distinction of .this kind 
were drawn, the ignorant and the innocent might be suffered to escape untouched 
by the law, while the original author and the conscious publisher would be still 
exposed to punishment, 

A good definition of the law of libel was much wanted. The Judges 
had described a libel as any thing which might prove injurious to the 
feelings of any man. But this was manifestly shaved. There was ex- 
treme difficulty in furnishing a definition of libel; and this would be a 
subject for the consideration of the Committee. There was one point, 
however, to which he would refer more particularly: he meant, in what 
manner and to what extent truth should be brought under the conside- 
ration of the Jury whether in criminal or civil proceedings. 

As the law stood, in criminal proceedings, the truth of the libel eould not be 
taken into consideration at all; while in civil casea the allegation of truth could 
be brought forward, and if proved was conclusive. Now, fre thought there was 
error on both sides. In the first case, malice was implied from the libel; and 
certainly, therefore, the consideration of truth or falsehood, as a matter of pallia- 
tion, should not altogether be excluded. He was not prepared to say to what 
extent it would be well to admit the consideration of truth: he did not know 
how far it would be advisable in criminal proceedings for attempts to destroy 
a character to admit truth as a palliation, much less a justification of the 

ipel. 

It had been suggested, that if a publication said to be libellous should 
be proved to be true, that ought to be admitted as a justification of it. 
But in many cases, it might not be right to publish matter that was 
true. 

At present he was inclined to think that if a Jury should find that a defen- 
dant had published a libel innocently—that was to say, for a good purpose, or 
without express malice—the evidence of the truth of the publication should pro- 
tect him from the implied malice. 

In proceeding by simple action, the consequences resulting from the 
present state of the law were really absurd. Ifa libel were proved to 
be true, however injurious or cruel it might be, however malicious the 
motive of the defendant, he was not liable to any punishment. He 
would mention two circumstances showing the inconveniences of the 
present state of the law. 

Not long since, a person was accused of publishing a libel which allegéd that 
a certain individual had been convicted of forgery in France. The proceedings 
of the French court by which the prosecutor had been condemned to the gallies 
were produced, and the defendant’s counsel was very anxious that they should 
be read in evidence ; but the Judge of course refused to permit that to be done. 
Now this was a case in which it might have been not only excusable, but laud- 
able to have published the fact of the prosecutor having committed forgery. 
Suppose the individual had been about to obtain a situation as confidential 
agent to a company in which want of integrity on the part of the individual 
holding it would have been the greatest misfortune that could happen to the 
proprietors, the publication of the fact of his previous conduct would have been 
a useful and laudable act. Was it then, he asked, a wholesome state of law 
which would compel a Jury to find a verdict of guilty in such a case ? 

_ The other transaction was one which made a deep impression upon 
him at the time it occurred, many years ago. 

_ A young woman had in early life been seduced by a man of title; but after 
living with him for a certain time, she became ashamed of the course of life she 
was pursuing ; and taking the opportunity of escaping from it, she retired into 
a distant part of the country, where her seducer was unable to discover her. 
She obtained a situation; in which she conducted herself with so much pro- 
priety that she not only gained the good-will of her employers, but was ap- 
pointed to another situation in a public establishment. Several years after, her 
seducer discovered the place of her retreat ; and having in vain made proposals 
for the renewal of their intercourse, he hit upon the expedient of depriving her 
of the means of subsistence, thinking that he should then succeed in his attempt 
to possess himself again of her person. He therefore published, in the town 
where she resided, the history of ner early life. The consequence was, that the 
unfortunate woman lost the esteem of the friends her good conduct had procured 
her, and she was deprived of the appointment by means of which she obtained 
her livelihood. 

Was not this woman entitled to compensation? Yet if she had 
brought an action against her persecutor, he would have justified, and 
she would have been turned out of court with the aggravation of having 
incurred a useless expense. With regard to ex officio informations, 
Sir Charles was of opinion that it would be fit for the Committee to 
inquire whether they could not be altogether abolished. In Ireland, the 
Attorney-General had the power of calling the parties before him and 
receiving an explanation of the circumstances under which the publica- 
tion took place, previously to filing his information. Good might per- 
haps result from adopting this practice. He was surprised at the ani- 
madversion of which the mode of proceeding in libel cases by criminal 
informations granted by the Court had been the subject. 

In such a case, the defendant had this peculiar protection, that the Court 
would not grant the information unless the prosecutor was able to negative the 
truth of the libel, and thus the prosecutor was deprived of the advantage which 
he would obtain by proceeding by indictment. Another advantage attending 
this mode of proceeding was, that the Court having all the circumstances ef the 
case before it, could interpose its advice and probably terminate the dispute with- 
out the case proceeding to trial. No person who reflected on the subject for a 
moment could doubt, that it was much more easy to get a Grand Jury to return 
a bill, than it was to prevail upon the Court to grant an information. The 
Grand Jury examined only the prosecutor’s witnesses ; but the Court of King’s 
Bench compelled the prosecutor to negative the truth of the libel before it 
would grant an informatiou. 

The construction which the Judges put upon Mr. Fox’s Act, which 
made the Jury the Judges of the law as well as the fact, also required 
consideration. Judges seemed to think that they had a right to perform 
part of the duty of the Jury, and that they were bound to state that the 
publications prosecuted were gross and scandalous libels. 

The 60th of George the Third—one of the Six Acts—must also be 
considered, both as regarded the severity of the penalty inflicted under 
it for a second offence, and the 8eizure of the copies in possession of the 
defendant after conviction. All the inconvenience was not felt b 
printers and publishers. The persons libelled found the law an insuf- 
ficient defence. There was great difficulty in getting at the really 
responsible parties. Persons who evaded the Stamp-duty found a 
teady means of circulating libels. 1 would be worth while to consider 
whether the present state of the law as regarded stamps did not encou- 
tage licentiousness, and whether it would not be better to put all parties 
on a level. It would be necessary also for the Committee to consider 


the law respecting slander, than which nothing could be more absurd, | 





On the whole, he believed much good would result fio n the inquiries 
of the Committee. 

He trusted it would lead to some means being devised of repr-ssing those 
most offensive and odious slanders on which certain individuals were hving : 
he might say that there were persons who were fattening even on the injuty 
which they systematically inflicted on private character. Such was the present 
state of the law, that it afforded protection very imperfectly to parties so injured. 
If they brought their action, it was almost always imputed to them that what 
the party principally sought was compensation, not the vindication of character. 
The only way in which to avoid such an imputation, was to proceed by criminal 
information. If an individual proceeded by indictment, that afforded him no 
vindication of character. His opponent might be found guilty; and yet the 
world would believe that the charge which had been made was true. It was 
evident some alteration of such a state of things was to be very much desired. 

A brief debate ensued on the close of Sir Charles Pepys’s speech ; 
on which Lord Atruorp, Mr. O’Connett, Sir F. Vincent, Sir W. 
Horne, Mr. Suerm, and Mr. Pryms, took part. They were all in 
favour of the motion. Mr. O’Connett said, that if the bill he had 
introduced had stimulated Government to take up the subject, he 
should feel much gratified. [le protested against Sir Charles’s defence 
of criminal informations. 

It was the worst possible way of eliciting truth; for it went on the principle 
of trying facts by affidavits. In such a case, there was scarcely a chance of 
acquittal; for the Judge, in allowing the information, pronounced on the libel 
before trial. 

Lord AtrHorp was not partial to ex officio informations, but thought 
that Government should not be deprived of the power of laying them. 

The Committee was then appointed, as follows— 

Mr. Solicitor-General, Mr. O’Connell, Sir Francis Vincent, Sir William 
Horne, Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Scarlett, Lord Viscount Howick, 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie, Mr. Sergeant Perrin, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Charles Wynn, Mr. Abercromby, Sir Richard Simeon, Mr. John Murray, 
Mr. Pollock, Mr. Tanecred, Mr. Evelyn Denison, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. Robert 
Clive, Mr. Ord, Mr. Lennard, Mr. Frederick Shaw, Mr. John Parker, Mr. 
Tooke, Mr. Hill, Mr. John Romilly, Mr. Baines, Mr. Roebuck. Five to be 
the quorum. 

2. Corrupt Borovens. 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, upon the presentation by Lord 
Wynford of a petition from Warwick against the Warwick Election 
Bill, a conversation arose as to the course which Ministers and the 
House would adopt towards the bills for disfranchising or extending the 
constituencies of the corrupt boroughs. It was maintained by Lord 
Wynrorp and the Marquis of Satispury, that evidence should be 
adduced at the bar to satisfy their Lordships of the corruption of the 
voters in the boroughs proposed to be disfranchised ; and Lord Wyn- 
FORD gave notice, that on the motion for the second reading of the 
Warwick Election Bill, he should move that the petitioners be heard 
by counsel against the bill. There was no precedent for disfranchising 
a borough without first having proofs presented to them of its corrup- 
tion. The Marquis of CLanricarpe reminded Lord Wynford, that 
the Reform Act had disfranchised many boroughs without such proof 
as he required of their corruption. And Lord Duruam explained 
the real nature of the Warwick Bill; which did not disfranchise a 
single voter, but merely extended the constituency. It was, Lord Durham 
thought, utterly unreasonable to require further proof of the necessity 
for this measure, than had been presented to a Committee cf the House 
of Commons. The same parties who now petitioned had already been 
heard before that Committee ; and their witnesses were declared to be 
unworthy of credit, in consequence of their gross prevarication. The 
question for the House to consider was this—would their Lordships 
enter into a conflict with the House of Commons? Would they incur 
an expense of nine or ten thousand pounds for the sake of having 
proved before them, what had already been sufficiently established 
before a Committee of the Commons? But Lord Durham said, he did 
not wish this question to be considered merely a matter of debate 
between himself and Lord Wynford. He was anxious to know what 
course Ministers intended to pursue in regard to it; and he was the 
more anxious, because this was the first of five or six bills of a similar 
description which were coming up from the other House. 

He wished Ministers to declare what course of proceeding seemed to them to 
be most advisable? He wished to learn what the opinion of their Lordships 
was on this subject. Did the House intend to hear witnesses at the bar? Did 
they intend to incur all this additional expense for the purpose of hearing that 
evidence which at this moment was ready and lying before them? He objected 
to these parties being heard before the House ; but if their Lordships determined 
to hear evidence, he, on his part, should be ready to make out a case that would 
clearly prove the necessity of proceeding with the second reading of the bill. 

Earl Grey’s reply was remarkable— 

On the question which now immediately occupied their Lordships’ attention, 
he could only say that it was a matter of very grave and serious consideration to 
that House to reflect, whether, in a case which must in a great degree be decided 
upon by them in their judicial capacity, they could proceed to punish individuals, 
without hearing them in their defence. This, he repeated, was a matter of very 
grave consideration. He would not at that moment give his opinion on the 
question ; but he would state in his judicial capacity what that opinion was 
when the subject came regularly before them. He had thought it right to say 
so much on this point; but it was not for that purpose that he had risen, His 
noble friend had called on the members of that House to state their opinion, and 
more particularly in one part of his speech he had called on his Majesty’s 
Ministers to state what course they meant to take. Now, he disclaimed any par- 
ticular feeling on the subject ; because he considered this question as coming judi- 
cially, and in no other manner, before their Lordships. He therefore felt no 
more interest in it than any other member of that House. It was not for him, as 
Minister, to point out any mode of proceeding which he might consider more or 
less expedient. As an individual member of that House, he should be ready to 
give his opinion at the proper time ; but he did not feel that it formed any part 
of his official duty to make such a.communicatjon. 

The Earl of Durwam, would not. press the matter further; but on 
former occasions, Ministers had taken a very active part in similar 
measures. 

Thus, in the case of East Retford, it was well known that the noble Duke 
then at the head of his Majesty’s\Government, he might almost say, superin- 
tended: the proceedings, and stated to the House what was the course which, in 
his opinion, it was most proper to adopt. He had therefore thought, that.as a 
matter of form, his Majesty’s Government might offer some statement on this 
occasion, 
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Lord Durham then gave notice, that he should move the second read- 
ing of the Warwick Bill on the 24th of April. 


Borovucu or CarrickFercus. Inthe House of Commons, on Mon- 
day, on the motion of Mr. O’ ConnELL, it was resolved to postpone the 
issue of a new writ for Carrickfergus till the Ist of May. 


On Wednesday, the Committee on this bill was postponed to the 
16th of April. 


Srarrorp DisrRANCHISEMENT Brit. On Wednesday, the order of 
the day being read for the House going into Committee on this bill, 
Sir Oswatp Mostry moved for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, to inquire and report to the House, whether a sound and com- 
petent constituency could not be found in Stafford and its vicinity. The 
motion was supported by Sir Jonn Wrorrestery, Mr. E. Buturr, and 
Mr. Hatcoms. It was opposed by Sir T. FremMant Le ; and rejected 
by 97 to ll. The blanks in the bill were then filled up, the House re- 
sumed, and the report was ordered to be received the next day. 


Hertrorp Borovcn Britt. The House then went into Committee 
on this bill; the preamble was agreed to, and the first clause was read. 
Sir Rozert Peet moved the omission of all the remaining clauses, 
which proposed the extension of the existing limits of the borough. 
The effect of his amendment, he said, would be to disfranchise those 
only who belonged to a class the great majority of which was proved to 
be corrupt; and to leave those who were allowed on all hands to have 
been tried by strong temptation and yet remained pure, in possession of 
the franchise. There would remain after the disfranchisement of the 
corrupt inhabitant householders, a constituency of 124 freemen, and 
about 440 ten-pound householders. Bythe Reform Act, it was settled 
that a constituency of 300 ten-pound voters was sufficient to entitle the 
borough to retain the right of being represented in Parliament. His 
amendment was formed upon the principle of the Reform Act; for in 
Hertford there were 520 ten-pound houses. The Reform Act left 
forty boroughs, containing fewer than 430 ten-pound houses, in posses- 
sion of the privilege of returning two Members to Parliament. The 
House, acting in its judicial capacity, could not punish the innocent as 
well as the guilty. 

Mr. Bernat opposed the amendment. 

Sir Robert Peel had argued, that as there were now forty boroughs with 
very restricted constituencies, there would be a constituency sufficiently nume- 
rous at Hertford if it consisted of 880 voters. Now, he cared very little what 
the amount of the constituency was under the Reform Bill. In the situation 
which he had the honour of holding whilst the Reform Bill was under discus- 
sion, he had never had an opportunity of declaring his sentiments upon that 
part of the measure. He regretted much that there were such limited consti- 
tuencies as the Reform Bill contemplated. (‘‘ Hear/”) It was not a beauty of 
the bill, but a great misfortune of it, that it erected 300 electors into a consti- 
tueney. He should be glad to see it enacted that there should not be aconstituency 
in the country with less than 1000 persons. He was sorry that there were such 
small constituencies as those to which Sir Robert had alluded. 


The Reform Bill, however, contemplated a constituency of seven 
hundred voters to entitle a borough to return two Members. He could 
not understand how it could be considered a punishment to the honest 
electors that three hundred or four hundred others should be added to 
their number. 

When he heard so much of the measure being considered in the nature of a 
punishment, it seemed to him as if the right of voting was held on some private 
footing, and for a selfish, reserved purpose. The Committee did not propose the 
taking away altogether the franchise from the borough ; but as they were placed 
in a dilemma, they had adopted a middle course, to admit a class of 101, house- 
holders, which, from their contiguity to the borough, and their amount in num- 
bers, would in future prevent the recurrence of corrupt practices. 

Mr. TENNYSON entreated the Committee to remember, that they 
were now addressing themselves to this question solely in a judicial 
character. His own sincerity in the cause of Reform could not be 
doubted; but he did not think that such a case had been made out 
against Hertford as to justify the bill, and therefore he would support 
Sir R. Peel’s amendment. 

Mr. Warp, Mr. Water, Mr. O’Rertiy, and Mr. O’ConneELt, 
spoke against, and Sir Henry Harpince and Mr. Srewarr in favour 
of the amendment; which was put to the vote, and negatived, by 78 
to 43. Several clsuses of a technical nature were then added to the 
bill; after some opposition from Sir Roperr Pret and Mr. Gout- 
BURN, who wished for further delay ;. and Mr. Pkyme brought up the 
report amidst Joud cheering. It was ordered to be taken into conside- 
ration on Monday next. 


Liverroot FrReEMEN DisrFRANCHISEMENT Bitt. The third reading 
of this bill was then moved by Mr. Benerr. Lord Sanpon moved 


that it should be read a third time that day six months. The amend- 
ment was supported by Sir H. Wittoucusy, Mr. Lazsoucnere, Mr. 
GLapstonk, and Dr. NicHoL1; it was opposed by Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
C€. Woop, and Mr. Mark Puituies, and rejected without a division. 
Mr. BetHELt moved an amendment, the effect of: which would be to 
preserve the right of voting to the children of the delinquent freemen. 
Sir Rosert Peet spoke at length in favour of this amendment; and 
said that it was the duty of the House, in its judicial capacity, to dis- 
pense equal justice toall. He maintained that the bill committed gross 
injustice, in punishing the poor and ignorant voter while the rich and 
well educated went unscathed. Mr. James, Lord Sanpon, Mr. 
Govu.surn, and Dr. NicnoLt, supported the amendment; which was 
opposed by Lord Joun Russett, Mr. Srrine Rice, and Mr. BENETT; 
and rejected, by 120 to 68. An amendment by Dr. NicHoit was then 
put, and negatived without a division. The bill was read athird time. 
On the question that it do now pass, the House divided again: for the 
bill, 109; against it, 52; majority, 57. 

It was read a first time in the Lords on Friday, on the motion of 
Earl Rapnor. Copies of the Reports of the three Committees of the 
Commons were sent for, and received, Lord Wynrorp gave notice, 
that on the 28th April, the day fixed for the second reading, he should 
move that witnesses for and against the bill, which he was sure never 
ought to pass, should be heard at the bar. He first proposed that they 
should be examined by a Committee up stairs; but this was objected 


to by the Marquis of Satispury and Lord Duauam; and apparently 


Lord Wxnroxp abandoned his proposition. 





———_. 


3. ADMISSION OF THE DissENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 


A petition, signed by sixty-three resident members of the University 
of Cambridge, praying for the abolition of the religious tests which are 
required to be taken. by all candidates for degrees in the University, 
was presented to the House of Lords last night, by Earl Grey. His 
Lordship entered into a very elaborate account of the constitution of 
the University; from which it appeared, that the petitioners asked for 
nothing inconsistent with that constitution, but for a removal of ot. 
structions imposed since it had been formed. The authority for the 
imposition of religious tests was very doubtful. It rested upon a letter 
written by James the First from Newmarket races, which he was at- 
tending. This was absolutely the sole authority on which the exclu- 
sion of Dissenters from University degrees now rested! Earl Grey 
called attention to the practical injury which this exclusion inflicted on 
the Dissenters. Persons who had taken a University degree, were ac~ 
mitted as attornies and barristers two years earlier than those who had 
not ; and as barristers their admission-fee was diminished. No person 
could be admitted a Fellow of the College of Physicians who had not 
taken his degree. These were some of the practical grievances which the 
Dissenters suffered from their exclusion from University honours. He re- 
marked that the petition proceeded from men of learning, piety, and un- 
questioned attachment to the Church; and mentioned particularly the 
names of Airy, Sedgwick, Lee, Babbage, and Hughes. ‘The petitioners 
were about one third in number of the resident members of the Senate. 
What the opinion of the majority of the whole Senate might be, could 
not be ascertained ; for the Caput of Cambridge had interdicted the bring- 
ing forward of any motion on the subject, and any one member of the 
Caput had, by the constitution of the University an absolute veto on 
all questions. Earl Grey concluded by earnestly advocating the prayer 
of the petitioners; and speaking in high terms of the intelligence, 
piety, and loyalty of the great body of Dissenters. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON laid great stress on the fact, that out of 

4000 members of the Senate, only sixty had signed this petition. He 
thought the Caput had done perfectly right in refusing to allow the 
discussion of a subject on which a majority of 4000 to 60 had made up 
their minds. He did think it perfectly justifiable to require the signa- 
tures of all candidates for College honours to articles of Christianity ; 
especially as it was well known, that among the Dissenters all sorts of 
opinions prevailed, and that some of them were Atheists. He very 
much regretted the absence of the Duke of Gloucester, who, as Chan. 
cellor of Cambridge, was better able to reply to Earl Grey’s remarks 
on the constitution of the University. 
_ Lord ELLenzorovucu strongly supported the principle of the peti- 
tion. Nothing could be more injurious than the adoption of a line of 
policy, by that House, which should join to the bad feeling excited vy 
religious differences the sense of grievance arising from political dis- 
tinction. At the same time, he saw great practical difficulties in the 
way of settling this question; and never would consent that the Dissen- 
ters should occupy posts in the Universities, which would give thein 
the power of injuring the Established Church. 

Lord Brovcuam complimented Lord Ellenborough on the liberality 
of his principles ; which proved him a worthy descendant of Bishop 
Law. He expatiated on the injury which the regulations of the Uni- 
versities inflicted on the Dissenters; and raised great laughter in the 
House by exposing the absurd practice of conferring medical degrees at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where there were no medical schools—where 
they could make doctors, but could not qualify them—where they had 
the monopoly of the privilege and of the incapacity to teach. 

The Earl of Duruam observed, that the Duke of Wellingion la- 
mented the absence of the Illustrious Field-Marshal, the Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge; but that was not the only misfortune 
he had to bewail, for he had also to lament the presence of anotuer Il- 
lustrious Field-Marshal, the Chancellor of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and consequently the representative of a University, the principles of 
which were at direct variance with those advocated by the gallani Duke. 
Very little sympathy had been exhibited by the Duke of Wellington 
towards the Dissenters; but if,in his command of the army during the 
Peninsular war, he had been forced to select his officers only from 
among those who could take certain religious tests, he would have 
found the infinite injury such a regulation inflicted on the service, and 
have sympathized more strongly with the professors of law and medicine. 
It was impossible to believe that the Dissenters would submit to tlie 
injustice done them ; no man in his senses could believe it. The Church 
was injured, not propped up, by the possession of exclusive privileges. 
For the Church he would say—give us a clear stage, and no favour. 

The Duke of CumBerLanp, although Chancellor of Dublin Univer- 
sity, never would conceal that his opinions were opposed to the prayer 
of the petition. 

It was then laid on the table. 


4. ABOLITION OF CuuRCH-RarTEs. 


A long discussion arose in the House of Commons on Tuesday, on a 
resolution proposed by Mr. Divert, ‘ that it is the opinion of 'the 
House,that it is just and expedient to take effectual measures for the 
abolition of all compulsory payments of Church-rates.” The resolution 
was seconded by Mr. Hatt; and several Members, among whom 
were Mr. Briscoz, Mr. Barnes, Dr. Lusuincron, Mr. Wixks, and 
Mr. O’ConnELL, spoke very decidedly against the continuance of the 
present system. Lord AtrHorr and Lord Jonn RussELt. admitted 
that the Dissenters had a right to relief; but Lord ALrHorp met Mr. 
Divett’s motion by moving the previous question,—on the ground that 
he had himself given notice of a bill on the subject, which he was sure 
ought to be, and he believed would be a satisfactory measure. Mr. 
Divert, in compliance with what appeared to be the general opinion of 
the Members present, under these circumstances withdrew his resolu- 
tion ; and said he would leave the matter in the hands of Ministers. 


But few new facts of interest were elicited by this debate. Mr. 
Divett was not very well prepared to discuss the subject of his motion, 
and was several times puzzled to lay his hands on the necessaly 
papers ; many of which, he said, had only been given to him at a lute 
hour that evening. He traced the cause of the present discontent to 
the grant of a million for building new churches in 1819. The amount 
of Church-rates was. not far short of 600,000/.; and a considerable 
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portion of this sum was paid by Dissenters, who had likewise to build 
and repair their own places’ of worship. The Dissenters possessed 
eight thousand chapels, and raised a million a year by voluntary contri- 
butions alone. He dwelt upon the impolicy of continuing the present 
system of compulsory support of the Church, and declared his belief 
that there would be no safety for the Establishment except in the 
removal of every grievance of which the Dissenters reasonably complain. 


Lord Attuorp alluded to several of the other matters of complaint 
brought forward by the Dissenters. As regarded the general registry, 
(a bill to establish which had been introduced by Mr. Brougham, but 
of which Lord Althorp knew nothing), he considered it a subject of 
great difficulty; but he hoped that part of the machinery now forming 
for amending the Poor-laws might be made available for the purpose of 
registering the births, deaths, and marriages, throughout the country. 
If so, a measure might be introduced next session upon this plan. He 
was sorry that Lord John Russell’s Marriage Bill had not given satis- 
faction: it would be withdrawn if the objections to it were deemed in- 
superable. As regards the admission to the Universities, he hoped it 
would be granted: he was confident that it would benefit those institu- 
tions; and he had heard with pleasure of a petition to the House of 
Lords, signed by fifty-four resident members of Cambridge University, 
praying for the admission of Dissenters. He thought that, by allowing 
some delay, the measure might be carried with the concurrence of those 
venerable bodies. He hoped also, that some legislative enactment 
might be framed for authorizing the burial of Dissenters by their own 
ministers, in parish burial grounds. Both Lord Atrinorp and Lord 
Joun Russet admitted the great obligations which Ministers were 
under to the Dissenters, who had always been the fast friends of civil 
and religious liberty ; and Lord John Russell dwelt for some time on 
the services which he and his colleagues had rendered the Dissenters 
when in Opposition. 


Sir Rozert Inctis said, that the advocates for abolishing Church- 
rates sought to humiliate the Church of England, by bringing it down 
from the position which it now occupied, to a level with every one of 
the Dissenting sects. Was Lord Althorp, was the House, he would 
ask, prepared to abandon the connexion between Church and State ? 
for it had come tothat. The petition from Cambridge, which had been 
re“erred to, merely proceeded from a small minority—not one-third of 
the resident members. In reference to this petition, Mr. GouLBuRN 
mentioned, that he had known nothing about it till that evening. If it 
was intended to be asserted that the University of Cambridge was favour- 
able to the admission of Dissenters, he would give that assertion a direct 
contradiction. Mr. O’ConNeELL said, that the principle which the 
House ought to establish was this—tbat no Christian should be com- 
pelled to pay towards the support of the religious observances of a 
church from which he dissented; and he would vote to establish that 
principle of common justice and common sense. 


5. Freer Trape; Repeat or THE Corn Laws. 


At the morning sitting on Wednesday, Mr. Ewarr presented a pe- 
tition from Liverpool in favour of Free ‘Trade, beginning with the trade 
in Corn. On the question that the petition should be laid on the table, 
a debate ensued which occupied a considerable time, and was twice 
adjourned. 

Mr. Ewart maintained, that the Government would best consult its 
own interests, and the interests of the country at large, by acceding to 
the prayer of the petition. Mr. Broruenron expressed the same 
opinion: but Mr. Cay ery said, the true meaning of free trade was to 
drive our own labourers out of employment, for the benefit of the la- 
bourers of other countries. 


Mr. Roegvuck said, the whole case between the agriculturists and 
manufacturers: could be despatched in five minutes. A free trade in 
corn would benefit all classes (including the agricultural capitalists), ex- 
cept the landlords. He hoped the time would come when the farmers 
would discern that the “landed interest” meant only the interest of the 
landlords. He argued, that by shutting our ports to foreign corn, we 
had compelled other countries to resort to manufactures, which formed 
the chief support of our own country. 


Sir Roserr Peet ridiculed the idea of stating this question in five 
minutes. Mr. Roebuck had occupied more time than five minutes, and 
yet he had not stated the most important elements of the case. He 
had said nothing of the manner in which Ireland would be affected by 
an alteration in the Corn-laws. The amount of what he had said was 
this—other countries can produce corn cheaper than England, and 
England could furnish manufactures cheaper than they. Mr. Roebuck 
also said that the Corn-laws were for the benefit of the landowners 
alone: this he denied: butif it were so, he should say, before you take 
away the protection to the landowners, look at the burdens to which 
they are subject— 

The Malt-tax brought nearly five millions to the Exchequer, and was a great 
burden upon the land. He had in his hand a return of the amount of Poor- 
rates paid by this country in 1823: the report distinguished the amount of Poor- 
rates paid by the land, by dwellinghouses, and by mills and manufactories ; the 
total amount paid in the year 1823 was 6,703,0001. ; of this, dwellinghouses paid 
1,762,000/., the land 4,602,000/., and mills and manufactories only 247,000. 
So that the land bore the pressure of the Poor-rates to the extent of 4,602,000/., 
while mills and manufactories only did so to the extent of 247,000/. Was it 
right, therefore, to say that the landlords had no claims to the consideration of 
the House ? 

The health of the country should be considered. By the improve- 
ment of the land, mortality had been lessened; but what would be the 
consequence of the land being again reduced to morasses? Were the 
agriculturists alone protected? Did they not pay duties on manufac- 
tured articles? He had before him pages upon pages of duties on 
foreign manufactures; of which nine out of ten were for protection or 
prohibition, not for revenue. 

The agriculturist had to pay every way to protect the manufacturer. His 
boots, his dress, every thing he rs Hy or does, has something attached to it 
to compel him to deal with home manufacturers; so that there was a double 
Monopoly. The duty on foreign boots was 2/. 14s.; on foreign silk hats, 
1l. 5s. , on silk dresses, 2/. 10s. The manufacturing interests were sufficiently 
Protected, and the agriculturists only prayed for the same protection. His 
china, if foreign, paid 20 per cent. ; his plate, if gold, 3/. 16s. 9d. ; if silver, 

. 4d. per ounce. - If he walked with bamboo, he must pay 5s. per 1000 ; if 





with a jumbo, rattan, &c., he paid the same; but if with a dragon's blood, or 
a supple-jack, and mounted, painted, or otherwise decorated, he must pay 20 
per cent. (Langhter.) On watches, carriages, gunpowder, cards, and every 
thing else, the agricultural farmer was compelled to pay exorbitantly if he in- 
dulged in foreign articles. It was admitted that these were absurdities, as de- 
tailed, but they ought to be known. If the farmer indulged in a foreign fiddle 
or flute, he must pay 20 per cent. No necessary article could he use, no amuse-~ 
ment could he follow with foreign manufactures when alive; and when dead, 
he must pay 2s. 6d. per foot for his tomb, if he wished to have it of foreign 
stone. He entered into these details to dissipate the idea that the monopoly of 
the land was an exclusive monopoly. 

Mr. Fincu, who opened the adjourned debate on Thursday, spoke 
against any reduction of the duties; and said that the whole question of 
free trade was a chimera. The Corn-laws could not be repealed with- 
out inflicting a great injury on the farmer. 


Sir Henry ParneEtt said, that whenever he heard it stated in that 
House, that the Corn-laws were beneficial to the farmer, he felt it to 
be his duty to contradict such statement in the most direct and posi- 
tive manner. It was a gross delusion, practised by the landlords on 
the farmers, to say that they, the farmers, were interested in the con- 
tinuance of the present system of Corn-laws. Let the farmer be 
really made to understand his own interest, and the monopoly of the 
Corn-laws could not any longer exist. 

The farmer was a person who had to obtain his livelihood by the application 
of his capital in a particular pursuit—the tillage of land for instance: his in- 
terest, therefore, depended upon the rate of return rendered by his capital ; 
which, again, depended upon the price of the produce of the land with reference 
tothe rent. Ifthe price fell, or, in other words, if it were reduced by the re~ 
peal of the Corn-laws, the interest of the farmer must be put to rights, and his 
losses prevented, by a reduction in the rate of rent. (‘‘Hear, hear !”) Whenit 
was clearly proved that the interest of the farmer depended upon the price of 
the produce of the land with reference to rent, the farmer must be satisfied that 
he had no interest in the monopoly of the Corn-laws, but that the landlord had. 
(‘‘Hear, hear !”) The whole community, in fact, was taxed by the Corn-laws, 
for the purpose only of increasing the rent of the landlord. (‘* Hear !””) 

Instead of millions of persons being benefited by the Corn-laws, 
only a few hundred tiousand landlords were benefited, and the rest of 
the community were injured in a far greater proportion. 

If landlords were to receive less than they now received by 500,000/. or 
1,000,000/. a-year, in consequence of the Corn-laws, that money would remain 
in the pockets of the consumer ; the actual income of the country would not be 
interfered with, although landlords would have less ; but the money being in the 
pockets of the consumer, it would pay as much tax, employ as much labour, and 
do as much, or even more, good than even if it were in the pockets of the 
landlord. 

The burdens of the landlord had been much exaggerated. 

The Malt-tax had been said to be a tax on the land, but he denied that it was. 
He would ask who paid it? The landlord paid very little, for it fell upon the 
great mass of the community. As tothe County and Highway rates, though 
they fell on the land, they were expended in the improvement of the land—such 
as making roads, &c., from all of which the landlords benefited. Now with 
regard to the Poor-rates, the landlords complained of their excess ; but it should 
be known how much the landlords might have done if they had endeavoured in 
time to prevent the abuse of the Poor-laws. Neither did he agree in the sup- 
posed injurious effect which the abolition of the Corn-laws would have on our 
manufactures. The protection of a tax upon our imports ought to be discon- 
tinued ; it was an useless protection, and productive of mischief. The 40 or 
50 per cent. imposed upon articles of manufacture imported into this country, 
was, in fact, a dead letter. His constituents, who were great manufacturers of 
linen, and knew their own interest as well as others, would be glad to see the 
protection on that article thrown away. All the arguments upon that subject 
were entirely useless. The whole question was involved in one principle; and 
the great evil was, that under the peculiar circumstances of the country, there 
was an enormous quantity of capital unemployed, and a superabundance of 
labour. That capita! and that labour wanted employment, and the House ought 
to endeavour to remove all the impediments which prevented their employment. 
In proportion to the reduction in price, would be the increase of consumption 
and the employment of capital. The Corn-laws stood first in the way, and he 
should be glad to see that impediment first removed. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Cumpers said, the upshot of Sir Henry Parnell’s argument, 
was this—that the country would go on well while the landlords 
were utterly ruined; and a weaker argument he had never heard. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Lancpate complained of the heavy taxation to 
which land was subjected. Sir C. Burret thought it would have 
been much better to have let the debate terminate with the admirable 
speech of Sir Robert Peel, which he was sorry to see so briefly reported 
in the newspapers. Colonel Torrens maintained that, like all other 
employers of capital, the farmers had a large, enduring, and permanent 
interest in low prices. Mr. Rosrnson said that these discussions would 
produce no good. No relief would be obtained, unless a tax were imposed 
on the wealth and property of the nation. Mr. Benerr thought the 
heavy National Debt was the main cause of all the suffering in the 
country. Lord Sanpon was opposed to altering the Corn-laws: he 
was the representative of a trading Swit, and was on this point at 
variance with a large number of his constituents. Sir GEorcr STrick- 
1.AND said it would not do to go on in the old plodding system. The 
duties on foreign manufactures were an absurdity. They ought to be 
repealed, as well as the duty on corn. Here the debate closed on the 
second day. 

Yesterday, it was resumed at the morning sitting. Mr. O’Reiiiy 
spoke at length against the present laws. He dwelt principally on the 
evils inflicted upon Ireland by the protective system. The linen trade 
had been destroyed by protection. Since the protection had been done 
away with, the trade had again revived. He was also convinced that 
the abolition of the Corn-laws, the consequent reduction of prices, and 
the larger amount of capital which would thereby become applicable to 
the employment of labour, would be highly beneficial to Ireland. 

Mr. Cosserr utterly denied that the dearness of bread was owing to 
the Corn-laws: it was owing to the taxes. Wheat was cheap enough 
already ; it was 27s. a quarter in Scotland, and 35s. the best, in Eng- 
land. * 


Mr. LamsBert was in favour of increased protection to the land- 
owner; for the Corn-bill, which he had supported, was quite inopera- 
tive for that purpose. 


Mr. Harvey contended that something must be done with regard to 
© In what market? See the Spectator’s Prices Current, 
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the National Debt—with our 280,000 creditors. It was fashionable to 
rail at the Debt; but had they not, by incurring it, preserved the bles- 
sing of Church and State; and was not that well worth thirty millions a 
year? The nation, however, owed more than it could pay, and there- 
fore there must be a meeting of creditors. The abolition of the Corn- 
Jaws would ruin all the little landlords—the men of 2000/. a year. The 
great ones would be inconvenienced only for atime. A day of reckon- 
oe ae coming, and he warned the landed interest to be prepared 
or it. 

Mr. Barnes said that there was a great national obligation to pay 
the Debt. He was opposed to the Corn-laws, but would pay the Debt. 

Sir J. Tyrrevt, Mr. H. L. Butwer, Lord Hennixer, Mr. Pease, 
Mr. Maxwett, and Mr. T. Arrwoop, made a few remarks. Mr. 
Ewanr replied; and after an observation by Mr. O’ ConnELL, that the 
House had been labouring three days to put additional profits into the 
pockets of the landlords at the expense of the poor, the petition was 
laid on the table, and the discussion was at length closed. 


6. Repeat oF THE Matt Tax. 


Mr. Consett, on Monday, moved as an amendment to the motion of 
Lord Althorp that the House should go into a Committee of Supply, 
that “it is expedient, after the 5th of October 1835, that all the duty 
on Malt should cease and determine.” The arguments adduced in sup- 
port of this motion were very similar to those by which the late motion 
of Sir W. Ingilby was supported. Mr. Conserv insisted more parti- 
cularly on the advantage which would result from enabling the farmers 
and poor men to brew their own beer, which might be made in as small 
quantities as tea. He maintained that there would be very little gain in 
repealing only half the tax, and leaving the cost of collecting it the 
same. The tax must be repealed at last, and nothing would more con- 
ciliate the nation towards the Government than repealing it freely. The 
repeal of this tax would put down the beer-shops, and most effectually 
improve the morals of the labouring classes. 

Lord Atruorpr briefly replied to Mr. Cobbett, and reiterated the 
arguments with which he had opposed Sir W. Ingilby’s motion. Mr. 
Mark Puiwirs observed, that in the last session sixty-six county 
Members voted for the repeal of the Malt-tax, but only twenty-four 
had supported the only effectual substitute for it,—a Property-tax. He 
could not vote for repealing the tax on malt under such circumstances. 

.Mr. T, Artwoop spoke in favour of the motion. The deficiency 
of revenue might be made up by taxing the Fundholder. Until Lord 
Althorp relieved the people, be hoped he would be as restless on his 
pillow as the millions were rendered by the pressure of taxation: 
indeed it was inconceivable how he could rest tranquilly on. the 
same béd with his victims. (Cries of “ Oh!”) Sir WiiL1aM INcILBY 
supported Mr. Cobbett; and utterly denied that there was any buf- 
foonery in his speech or any thing nonsensical in the “ budget of the 
Knight of Lincoln.” 


Mr. Cummrine Bruce spoke at length on the subject of the distress 


of the Scottish agriculturists, but refused to vote with Mr. Cobbett.. 


Mr. STANLEY dwelt upon the absurdity of taking away five millions of 
revenue without providing a substitute for it. The House divided ; 
and Mr. Cobbett’s motion was rejected, by 142 to 59. 

7. Tue New Tra-pvurTies. 

The House was engaged during the greater part of the mornings of 
Monday and Tuesday in discussing the new scale of Tea-duties. Mr. 
Crawerorp, on Monday, presented a petition from the persons engaged 
in the tea-trade in the Metropolis, praying for the establishment of one 
uniform rate of duty on all kinds of tea imported into the country. He 
stated several objections to the proposed graduated scale adopted by 
Government. ‘There was very great difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the different sorts of tea, especially between Bohea and Congou, 
and Congou and Souchong, when there was any thing like a close ap- 
proximation of quality: he might say, the thing was utterly impossible. 
The difference of value to the importer of Bohea and Congou was from 
2 to 6 per cent.; but Bohea was charged with a duty of Is. 6d. and 
Congou with 2s. 2d. a pound, a difference of 44 per cent. Congou 
would readily be transformed into Bohea, by deteriorating its quality 4 
to 6 per cent.; and then it would be charged with 44 per cent. less 
duty. By a fixed duty, the whole corps of tasters and inspectors, 
otherwise about to be enrolled, would be rendered unnecessary; anda 
fixed duty, he thought, would not bear heavily upon the poorer classes. 

Sir Rozert Pest also disapproved of the new duties. The duties 
on Bohea, Congou, and Souchong, were imposed, no doubt with the 
view of taxing the higher and middling classes more highly than the 
poor. But this idea was fallacious. The consumption of the poorer 
classes was principally Congou; a hundred chests of which were sold 
in the working districts to one of Bohea. It appeared, by a reference 
to the prices of tea at the India House, that there was only three-half- 
pence a pound difference between the value of Bohea and of Congou; 
but the difference in the duty was 8d. In twenty thousand chests of 
tea, it would make adifference to the importer of 50,000l. whether it 
was called Bohea or Congou; and it was imposing too much responsi- 
bility on any man’s judgment, and affording too strong a temptation, 
to leave him to decide as to which class the tea belonged. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the whole quantity of tea consumed during 
the iast year was thirty-three millions of pounds, of which twenty-one 
millions were Congou. Yet this was the tea on which the duty of 
2s, Qd. was laid. It was evident that the lower classes would derive 
little of the benefit which Ministers intended to confer upon them; 
and therefore he thought that the scale of duties should be modified. 

Sir Georce Sraunron supported the petition. He observed that 
a great misapprehension existed upon the nature of black teas. 

The term Bohea in this country had been applied to all kinds of black tea, 
but its literal meaning was ‘‘ manufactured,” and that of Souchong “selected,” 
The best judges in China were themselves frequently deceived by the inhabitants 
of that country, and the greatest | ifficulty must necessarily arise in distinguish- 
ing their different qualities here. 

Mr. Grorr, Mr. Lyatt, Mr. Hume, Sir J. R. Rep, and Lord 
Sanpon, were also opposed to. the plan adopted by Ministers, Mr. 
Rournson spoke strongly against the uniform rate of duty prayed for 
by the tea-dealers, as being in a high degree partial to the rich. Mr. 





BucktneHam recommended the establishment of bonded warehouses 
in sea-port towns, where the quality of teas could be investigated and 
the duty rated ad valorem. 

Lord Attuorr and Mr. Pouterr Tuomson, the latter at consider- 
able length, defended the Government scale of duties. Their object 
had been to give to the consumer of the lowest quality of tea that arti. 
cle at the lowest rate of duty. The quantity of Bohea sold had risen 
during the last seventeen years from half a million to six millions and a 
half of pounds annually; while the quantity of Congou had risen only 
between one and two millions. Much Bohea was sold under the name 
of Congou. There could be no doubt that the cheapest tea would be 
bought, and was bought, by the labouring classes. ‘The Government 
had taken great precaution, had held many and long cousultations with 
experienced men in the trade from all parts of the country, before adopt- 
ing their present scale. ‘There would not be the great difficulty that 
some anticipated in distinguishing the different qualities of tea. When 
the inquiry was in progress, forty-four different samples had been sub- 
mitted to tasters, and, with the exception of two bad hits, the different 
qualities were most accurately distinguished. The plan surely ought to 
be tried before it received such sweeping condemnation: and it should 
not be forgotten, that Ministers were under the necessity of obtaining 
by some means or other the same amount of duty under the new as 
under the old arrangement. This would account for some‘of the faults 
of the scale which they had adopted. In reply to a Jetter from some of 
the tasters, read by Sir Ropert PEEL—stating that the samples pre- 
sented by Government did not enable them to come to a correct judg- 
ment on the matter—Mr. Tuomson said, that it was remarkable these 
gentlemen had taken seven months to make the discovery. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 

Mr. CrawrorD gave notice, on Thursday, that he should move on 
an early day for a Committee to inquire whether an equalized, in the 
place of a fluctuating duty on tea, should not be imposed. 


8. ForeiGn Poticy; Treaty or Turkey with Russia. 

When Lord Althorp, on Monday, moved that the House of Com- 
mons should resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr. Suri 
rose to move an address to the King for copies of “ any communication 
between his Majesty’s Government and the Russian Government, with 
respect to any treaty between Russia and Turkey which has been en- 
tered into since the Ist January 1832.” After some general remarks 
on the importance of the subject, and the anxiety of the public for in- 
formation respecting it, Mr. Sheil proceeded to give a detuil of the 
several principal occurrences of the late war in the East, from Me- 
hemet Ali’s attack on Acre to the battle of Koniah. He referred to 
the application of Turkey to England for assistance, and its refusal ; 
the attempt of Admiral Fives to prevent the march of the Russians 
to Constantinople; the unaccountable apathy of the British Govern- 
ment, and their ignorance of the proceedings of Count Orloff, till in- 
formed of them. by the Morning Herald; and finally, to the strange 
proceedings of the British fleet in the Mediterranean—its first going to 
the Dardanelles, then to Smyrna, and subsequently to Malta, having 
literally effected nothing at all. Mr. Sheil maintained, that the provi- 
sions of the treaty of the 8th of July, negotiated by Count Orloff, were 
in a high degree injurious to England and beneficial to Russia; who 
could by virtue of this compact eall upon the Porte at any time to close 
the Dardanelles against British vessels, and thus, in case of a Russian 
war, prevent us from attacking our enemy in his most vulnerable part. 
In confirmation of his views, Mr. Sheil referred to the note of Count 
Nesselrode, in reply to that of the French Chargé d’ Affaires at St. 
Petersburg; to the celebrated speech of M. Bignon in the French 
Chamber of Deputies; to the reply of the Due de Broglie, and his sub- 
sequent explanations. He concluded by calling upon Lord Palmerston 
to produce the treaty, and not to suffer himself to be duped by Machia- 
vellian cabinets ; but to imitate the example of Mr. Canning, who was 
a man of an enlarged and enlightened mind on subjects of foreign policy. 

Colonel Davies, Colonel Evans, Sir Ropertr PreEer, and Mr. C, 
FErGusson, spoke on the same side as Mr. Sheil. Lord PaLMER- 
ston and Mr. STaney resisted the motion, on the ground that the 
papers moved for could not be granted without injury to the public 
service, 

Lord PatMersTon entered into a long defence of the conduct of Go- 
vernment. He admitted that application for aid had been made by 
Turkey to this country; but it could not be granted; if for no other 
reason, because our disposable vessels were then off the coast of Hol- 
land, and in the Tagus. Turkey then applied to Russia, and he re- 


joiced that Russia had given the aid required ; more especially since she 


bad acted in the whole affair with such good faith, and had actually per- 
formed her promises of withdrawing her troops when they were no 
longer necessary for the protection of the Sultan. He admitted that 
he viewed the treaty of the 8th of July with dissatisfaction. It was 
still a subject of negotiation: but after all, it only stipulated that 
Russia should be put on the same footing as other nations ; that her 
ships of war (for the treaty had no reference to merchant vessels) 
should possess the same privileges, and the same only, that other nations 
enjoyed. By the treaty of 1809, it was declared to be the custom of 
the Turkish empire, not to permit the vessels of war of any country to 
pass up or come out through the Dardanelles, In case ofa war between 
Russia and England, the treaty of the 8th of July would not affect us. 
It had been objected that we had no Ambassador, only a Secretary of 
Legation at Constantinople, while Count Orloff was there, and while 
many events of vast importance were in progress. The reason of that 
was, that Lord Ponsonby, our Ambassador, was delayed by bad weather 
at Naples from May to November. He trusted that peace would be pre- 
served; but this could only be done by placing confidence in Ministers. 
It would be contrary to all custom, and very detrimental to the public 
service, to grant the papers called for in the existing state of the ques- 
tion to which they referred. 
The motion was negatived, without a division. 


9. Orpnance Estimates. 

The Ordnance Estimates were voted last night, in a Committee of 
Supply. There were only about thirty members in the House; and 
Colonel MasEeauey, who brought the Estimates forward, spoke in so 
indistinct a manner that the reporters could not follow him. The 
saving in the Ordnance department from 1820 to 1829, he said, bad 
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been 600,0007. ; from 1829 to 1880, 370,0001. Since 1830, when the 

resent Ministers came into office, to the present time, the saving had 

een 335,000/. This year he was enabled to announce a further reduc- 
tien of 82,0001. After some observations relative to the survey of Ire- 
land, which had been undertaken ona very insufficient estimate, and the 
removal of the Tooley Street stores to Woolwich, and the Tower, he 
concluded by moving the first vote, of 70,562/. for the salaries of the 
Ordnance Officers at the Tower, Pall Mall, and in Dublin. 

Mr. Hume entered into a very long and searching examination of 
the Estimates. Of the saving of 82,000/., for which Colonel Maberley 
took credit, 56,0007. was in stores; the actual reduction on the Civil 
and Military establishments was only the paltry sum of 8,493/. ; it was 
entirely unworthy of notice. Mr. Hume then proceeded to animadyert 
on the large sums expended on the Irish survey, which had ¢éost 
300,000/., and would take 200,000/. more to complete it—on the cost of 
the barracks, on the waste in the purchase of stores, on the large per- 
centage charged on all the disbursements. He insisted on the neces- 
sity of consolidating the different Civil departments of the Army, and 
putting the Artillery on the same footing as troops of the Line. He 
admitted that for much of this the present Ministers were not to blame ; 
they had succeeded to their places when the bad system was in full ma- 
lignity. The House should assist them, and urge them to get rid of it. 

Colonel Mazertey made a very brief and indistinct reply to Mr. 
Hume’s observations respecting the barracks, which he said were better 
and cheaper than the billet system. Great economy and attention was 
now paid to the purchase and keeping of stores. 

Mr. Coxsett spoke some emphatic and entertaining sentences. He 
said that Ministers were not to blame for keeping up such large mi- 
litary establishments; they would be kept up as long as Parliament 
voted fifty millions of taxes annually. When the taxation was reduced 
to fifteen millions there would be no occasion for a standing army to 
keep the people down. 

This and all the other votes proposed were agreed to, with very 
little remark from the other Members. ‘The House resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received on Monday next. 


10. APPEALS IN THE Housgr or Lornps; CuancEny Causes. 


In the House of Peers, on Monday, Lord ELitrnroroveu asked 
Lord Brougham what arrangement would be made for the hearing of 
appeals to their Lordships, which now amounted to one hundred and 
forty. It had been usual for the House to proceed to the decision of 
appeals immediately after its assembling; but forty days had elapsed 
since the opening of the session, and nothing had been done in this 
business. This question drew from Lord Brovcuam an explana- 
tory.speech of considerable length, relative to the state of business in 
his court, and the reasons which had induced him to postpone the hear- 
He had not been idle, he said, 
since the House had met. He had sat six or seven, and frequently 
eight hours a day, in the Court of Chancery, every day except two, 
(when he was called upon to attend the King), and the Sundays of course, 


during the period of forty days mentioned by Lord Ellenborough. 


It had been made a matter of charge against him* that he had only de- 
cided thirty-two causes since his accession to office, while the Vice- 
Chancellor had got through nine hundred, and the Master of the Rolls, 
he knew not how many causes. But if Lord Ellenborough, and the 
persons who made this and similar charges against him, would inquire 
of those who were willing as well as able to give correct information 
on this subject, they would find that the wonder was, that he had de- 
cided as many as thirty-two causes. The Chancellor's Court had be- 
come a court of appeal, of rehearings and of motions, but not of origi- 
nal causes, since the establishment of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. 
With respect to the hearing of appeals in the House of Lords, it was 
to be remembered, that except when Lord Plunkett was present to 
give him assistance, which he always did most ably and willingly, he 
had no one to help him. Lord Eldon had had the assistance of Chief 
Baron Alexander for six months together; but it was impossible he 
could have the assistance of Lord Lyndhurst, for the business of the 
Court of Exchequer was not the trifling affair it used to be, when the 
Judges merely sat down to rise again like a covey of partridges, but it 
equalled that of the King’s Bench. The Master of the Rolls now sat 
in his own Court in the morning as well as the evening; he therefore 
could not call upon him to come tothe House of Peers. Lord Gifford 
and Lord Redesdale had once assisted fora whole year in deciding ap- 
peals ; and then, to be sure, a vast mass of judicial business had been got 
through ; but leaving that year out of view, he had transacted, under all 
his disadvantages, nearly as much business as had ever been done in the 
way of hearing appeals. There were three classes of appeals,— Scotch, 
which were generally very intricate, English, and Irish. Last session 
he had got through so many of the Scotch appeals as actually to have 
overtaken the parties engaged in them, who were not ready to go on 
with them. It was a question whether it was advisable to be in a great 
hurry to hear appeals. When a party lost his cause, he frequently 
thought that the judge was in fault, and his decision wrong ; and there- 
fore he would have it tried over again. His counsel also was very 
apt to imagine that justice had not been done to his own eloquence 
and exertions, and theretore he would advise an appeal. But in a few 
months the parties had time to cool ; and the consequence probably would 
be an acquiescence in the first decision, and thus a great saving in time, 
trouble, and expense, would be made, There was another reason why 
Appeals had not been heard so early as usual this year. When Parlia- 
ment met, it was out of term ; and theChancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Master of the Rolls, sat in Lincoln’s Inn. These Courts absorbed all 
the Chancery barristers ; and it would be very inconvenient at the same 
time to have appeals going on at Westminster, when it would be phy- 
Sically impossible for the leading barristers to attend. On the 15th of 
April,*all the Courts would be open under one roof in Westminster 
Hall; and till that time, he thought that the best thing he could do 
was to keep down theChancery business. He was sure that a vast deal 
more business might be got through by sitting for six days together, 
than by sitting once a week for six weeks ; and he hoped that he should 
soon have Lord Plunkett’s assistance. At all events, he should proceed 


with the appeals on Monday or Tuesday of Easter week. On the | 





Monday week following, the business would go on ; and. before the 15th , 


* In the John Bull of Jast Sunday, echoed in Monday’s Post, 
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of April, he hoped that more business would have’ been done, not merely 
in Chancery, but in the House of Lords, than had ever been known 
to have been done within the same period. 

Lord Wynrorp said, that he did not approve of delaying the trial of 
Scotch appeals, for he was certain that many moved for appeals merely 
for the attainment of delay. He was always ready to attend to his own 
duties. 

Lord ELLensorovcn wished Lord Brougham to state some period 
at which the appeals of the Scotch suitors might be heard. There was 
surely no reason why the Scotchappeals should not have been proceeded 
with since the commencement of the session. Counsel could have at- 
tended in their causes as conveniently in March as during the Easter 
holydays. 

Lord BroveuamM reminded Lord Ellenborough, that Lord Eldon, 
who had said that the place for the Lord Chancellor was the Chancery 
Court, had absented himself for a whole year from the Appeal Court 
of the House of Lords; and that, too, at a time when arrears were 
pressing. At present, there was no arrear in point of fact. Last year 
he heard in July appeals entered in January. 

But he was perfectly willing that they should be proceeded with ; and he begged 
the Scotch suitors and solicitors to attend to what he was about tosay. He 
was now warned that there was a complaint that the Scotch ape were not 
heard. He would take care, then, that they should be heard ; but the parties 
must not quarrel with the Judge that heard them. Lord Wynford being always 
prepared and willing to do his duty in that place, would be ready to hear them ; 
and the Scotch suitors, who complained that the appeals were not heard before 
Easter, might be assured that they would henceforward be brought on. But he 
was not bound to have arrears in the Court of Chancery for their pleasure, and 
he would not. They must rest satisfied with such judicial assistance as his noble 
and learned friend the late Chief Justice of the Common Pleas would give them, 
no doubt with perfect alacrity; and he hoped they would, as he knew they 
ought to, receive it with thankfulness, Here, then, was an end of that complaint. 

Lord Brougham added, he knew that many persons would be glad of 
the opportunity of complaining that he heard Scotch appeals, and suf- 
fered the business of the Chancery Court to fall in arrear: he woula 
not give them any such gratification, but would keep down the Chancery 
business. Nothing was so disagreeable to the persons who attacked 
him, as the non-existence of Chancery arrears. 

Lord EttensorovcH said, that something like a menace had fallen 
from Lord Brougham ; and he wished, therefore, distinctly to know what 
his intentions were. Did he mean to hear Scotch appeals towards the 
close of this session, or before Easter next year? 

Lord Brovenam said, he intended to act as his predecessors had 
done, and as Lord Eldon had preached by way of advice; namely, to sit 
in his own Court of Chancery, and leave Lord Wynford to hear appeals 
presented to their Lordships. 

Lord ELLENsoroucn—* It is impossible to give the Scotch suitors 
a more indistinct answer.” 

Lord BroucnaM—* They will understand it well enough.” 

Here the conversation closed. 

The subject was resumed on Friday, by Lord ELLENBoRovGH ; 
who referred to some returns of the number of days on which Lords 
Eldon and Lyndhurst had sat, and the number of appeals they had 
heard, to prove that Lord Brougham had in fact not been more indus- 
trious than his predecessors. He also contended, that Lord Brougham 
had received as much assistance as other Chancellors. 

Lord BrovenamM could not speak positively on the subject, having 
only looked cursorily at the returns. He believed it would appear that 
he had sat more ‘hours in the day—frequently till nine or ten in the 
evening, instead of rising at three; and that would account for the 
greater number of his decisions. There was a fallacy in the manner 
in which the paper referred to was made up. 

After a remark by the Duke of Cumpertanp, the conversation 
dropped. ; 

MIsceLLANEous SuBJECTS. 


Anouition or Oatus. A Select Committee was appointed on 
Thursday, on the motion of the Duke of RicumMonp to inquire into 
the expediency of substituting declarations in lieu of the oaths which 
are now required in certain cases. 

Inns of Court. Lord Brovenam, on Thursday, laid upon the 
table the last report of the Common Law Commissioners, which relates 
to the powers exercised by the Inns of Court upon the application of 
persons to be admitted as students, and to be called to the bar. He 
expressed his strong approbation of the report; and said that he con- 
sidered it very questionable whether the country ought to receive the 
services of the Commissioners without giving them compensation. In 
the House of Commons, the same evening, Mr. O’ConNELL, at the 
instance of Sir CHARLES PEpys, postponed his motion on the subject 
of the Inns of Court, until the 13th of May, in order to afford time 
for the consideration of the report above-mentioned. 

Suave Emancipation. In reply to some remarks of Mr. FowErn 
Buxton on Monday, Mr. Srantry gave a gratifying account of the 
state of feeling in the West Indies, particularly in Demerara, Jamaica, 
and Antigua, in regard to the approaching emancipation of the Negroes. 
In Antigua, the wish of the planters (and there was nothing to prevent 
the compliance with it in the act), was to do away with the term of 
apprenticeship, and emancipate the Negroes at once. In Jamaica, the 
same desire was prevalent, although it seemed to be the impression of 
the members of the Assembly that the law would not allow it, In 


Demerara, the House of Assembly had of its own accord abolished aly” 


corporal punishment of the slave by his master after the Ist of Mer 
1834, six months previous to the period when it would be abe are by 
the recent law. The dispositions of the slaves in Dem- vs 
to the despatches of the Governor, were most e~ : ‘ 
same aeennk of stores as usual had been or? Mie Pesce pw 
the West Indies; and there appeared * Mgios en aa e ae 
crops would be materially dimine™ a Mie tees sehen ‘ad f slat. 
labour. wed by the use of free instead of slave 
’ 
aa ote Lave Fis Atrnonp stated, on Monday, that he was not 
Be P sodlie i .en a bill for the amendment of the Poor-laws would 
n Cas Sut certainly this session. 
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plaints were made in the House of Commons last night, that no money, 
not even their out-of-pocket expenses, had been paid to the Revising 
Barristers and Corporation Commissioners. Mr. Cuartes Woop said, 
the reason of this was, that no money had been voted to pay them. 
Mr. Gouzurn replied, that Government should haye obtained-a vote 
for that purpose on the Estimates of the year. 


Tut New Excuequer. The bill for regulating the New Exchequer 
went through a Committee of the House last night; the report to be 
received on Monday. 

Weicuts anp Measures. Lord Epsrincron obtained leave, on 
Tuesday, to bring in a bill to amend two acts passed in the reign of the 
late King, for establishing a uniformity of weights,and measures. He 
should be happy to support any similar measure for Ireland and Scot- 
land. Mr. Roserr Wattace deprecated the system of separately le- 
gislating for the different portions of the realm. 

He had heard a great deal about the Repeal of the Union, and such separate 
legislation encouraged the cry. He thought that they ought to endeavour to 
cement the Union by means of a uniformity of weightsand measures. (Loud 
laughter.) They should not legislate on a limited scale, but give their due 
weight to the other portions of the empire, and maintain a true balance between 
them. 

Scorrisu Recistration Bitt. Mr. R. Stewart obtained leave, on 
Wednesday, to bring in a bill for establishing a uniform and eflicient 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages in Scotland. 

Brinery at Enrcrions. Mr. Harpy’s bill was read a second 
time on Monday. 

CHIMNEY-Sweerrers. Mr. Tookr, on Wednesday, obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for the better regulation of chimney-sweepers and their 
apprentices, and for preventing the employment of children under the 
age of fourteen in climbing chimney-tlues. 

Tue Giascow Lorrery. Sir PRosert Jnctis moved, on Tues- 
day, for a Select Committee to inquire into the origin and present state 
of the Glasgow Lottery, said to be carried on under the sanction of an 
act of Parliament. Mr. Sixcr.atr seconded the motion. Mr. Bisu 
said that his character was in some degree involved in the question 
before the House; but he really knew no more about the bill than the 
Speaker did. When he first heard that lotteries were to come up 
again, he was as much surprised as if he had been told that St. Paul's 
Church had walked to Tower Hill. Every thing on his side was quite 
fair and legal, and he would give every facility to the proposed inves- 
tigation. He was not treated with courtesy by Sir R. Inglis; who 
had promised to bring this question forward at a particular time, but 
had broken his word and not done it. The persons who were said to 
have smuggled this bill through Parliament were gentlemen of high 
character,— Mr. Monteith, Mr. A. Campbeil, Mr. Dixon, and Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart. He was favourable himself certainly to lot- 
teries. The revenue had lost four millions a year by their abolition, 
which had not procured four penny worth of morality. Lottery-office- 
keepers were generally as moral and virtuous men as Sir Robert Inglis, 
and stood quite as good a chance of going to heaven. There were 
plenty of other gamblers besides those who put into lotteries. All 
men who trusted to chance were gamblers more or less. Mr. Bish 
here read a letter from a friend, who represented all men as gamblers 
in the various speculations in which they engaged. 

Sir Ronert Inewis said, that he hed a few words to speak in ex- 
lanation, as Mr. Bish had accused him of having violated his word. 
Mr. Bish here gave a very decided nod of assent, which set the House 

ina roar of laughter.] Sir Robert then read a letter written by him- 
self to Mr. Bish, in justification of his conduct ; which he was sure, he 
said, the House would consideras disproving Mr. Bish’s accusation. 

Mr. Rornuck, Mr. Serine Rice, Mr. Warnurtoy, Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, Mr. E. Rominty, and Captain Curreis, spoke a few words ; 
and the Committee was appointed; Mr. Bish being added to it, on the 
motion of Captain Currets. 

Comprrensation 'to Carratn Ross. On Tuesday, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the nature of the services of Cap- 
tain Ross, and the amount of the compensation, if any, which should be 
awarded to him. 

Orricers oF THE Hovusrt oF Commons; StnecurE COMMITTEE 
Cuireks. Mr. Guesy obtained leave, on ‘Thursday, to bring in a bill 
to regulate the salaries of Officers of the House of Commons, and to 
abolish the sinecure offices of principal Committee Clerks and Clerks 
of Ingrossment. Mr. Rice: gave notice, that he should move fora 
Committee to inquire into those parts of the subject, regarding fees, 
offices, &c., not embraced by Mr. Guest’s bill. 

BusinEss oF tHE Housrt. On the motion of Colonel Davies, a 
Select Committee was appointed last night, to inquire into the best 
mode of expediting the business of the House. 

Peritions. It appears from the Sixth Report of the Committee 
on Public Petitions, which extends to the 7th of March, that the 
greater number of petitions presented to the House of Commons this 
session come from Ireland, and from the English Dissenters. For the 
Repeal of the Union, 79 petitions, with 58,164 signatures; for the 
removal of the Bishops from the House of Peers, one petiticn, 316 
signatures (presented by Mr. Gitton, from the inhabitants of the 
Southern district of Linlithgowshire); for the support of the Church 
Establishment, 46 petitions, 7235 signatures; for the removal of Dis- 
senters’ Grievances, 192 petitions, 31,900 signatures (of these petitions, 
56 refer to the alliance of Church and State as an evil); for the aboli- 
tion of Irish Tithes, 113 petitions, 84,849 signatures; for the commu- 
tation of English Tithes, 14 petitions, 10,837 signatures; for a better 
observance of the Lord’s Day, 32 petitions, 9357 signatures; for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, 13 petitions, 104,180 signatures ; against an 
alteration of the Corn-laws, 61 petitions, 15,063 signatures. 








The Court. 

Tue King inspected the troops at Windsor on Sunday morning; and 
alterwards, in company w'th the Queen and Lords Frederick and 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, attended divine service in St. George’s Chapel. 
On Monday, his Majesty visited the Duke of Cumberland at Kew, 


Their Majesties arrived at St. James’s Palace on Wednesday fore-- 
noon. The King soon afterwards held a Levee; which appears to 
have been thinly attended. Among those present, were the Minister 
from the King of Greece, Monsieur Tricupi, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earls Howe and Fitzwilliam, the Bishop of Rochester, and Mr. 
Abercromby. 

On Thursday, the Queen held a Drawing-room at the Palace. The 
Dutchess of Kent and Duke of Gloucester went in state. Sir John 
Conrey, as usual, attended the Dutchess; and Colonel Higgins the 
Duke. There was a very numerous attendance of Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, at the entré levee. Among the general company were, the 
Marquis of Westmeath, the Marchioness of Conyngham and Chol- 
mondeley. The Earls of Lincoln and Surry, the Countesses of 
Sefton, Roseberry, and Denbigh, Lords Byron, Stafford, Ebrington, 
and Kenyon, Sir John Campbell, Sir Charles Pepys, Messrs. David 
Latouche, John Wood, Staveley, and Stewart Mackenzie. The 
presentations were rather numerous: but we do not find many names 
of note among them. 

The Princess Victoria has not recovered from a cold under which 
she has lately been suffering: she could not attend the Drawing-room. 
The Queen, attended by the Duke of Gloucester and the Earl 
and Countess of Denbigh, went to the Ancient Concert on ‘Tuesday 
evening. . 

The Duke of Gloucester had a grand dinner-party on Saturday. 
Among the company, were the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Earls Howe and Shaftesbury, Sir John Becket, Mr. Croker, 
Mr. Herries, Mr. Baring, Mr. Holmes, Sir Robert Wilson, and Sir 
Edward Kerrison. 


HONOURS, &c. 
From tHe Lonnon GAzerTre. 
Str. James’s Patacr, 19th March 1834.—The King was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Major-General Lorenzo Moore, Companion of the 
Bath, aud Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 





Che fHetropatlis. 

There was a very full meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates on 
Thursday. After some preliminary business had been disposed of, a 
discussion ensued relative to the intentions of Government as to resist- 
iug or supporting two bills now before Parliament for regulating the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Courts of Justice, and for granting a 
salary of 120C/. out of the county-rates tothe Chairman. . A letter was 
received from Lord Melbourne in the course of the debate, in. which 
he declared it to be the opinion of Government that. the bills in ques- 
tion should not be proceeded with. It was agreed to postpone the first 
bill, by a majority of 18 to 10; but it was determined to proceed with 
the seeond bill, by 17 to 11. Sir Charles Forbes and Sir William 
Curtis expressed themselves very indignantly against the Government. 
It was considered to be Lord Melbourne’s wish that the Chairman of 
the Sessions should be appointed and paid by Government; but Sir 
Charles Forbes said he would never sit there to be the puppet of a 
Government nominee; and Sir W. Curtis declared, that Lord Mel- 
bourne made his blood boil when be intimated that Government should 
name a gentleman to take the chair, or that the Police Magistrates 
should be called upon to fill it in rotation. It was stated that Mr. 
Byng had refused to have any thing to do with the Chairman’s Salary. 
Bill. Sir Charles Forbes said he deserved to have a vote of censure: 
past on him for his refusal. It was the first time that a County Mem- 
ber had refused to accede to the wishes of the County Magistracy. Sir 
Peter Laurie thought, that as the business of the Court would be les- 
sened, a Chairman who would act gratuitously might easily be found. 
Altogether, their Worships appear to have been in a very wrathful state 
of mind; and not without cause, truly. 

A half-yearly general meeting of the proprietors of Bank.Stock was- 
held in the Bank Court-room on Thursday ; when the following inter- 
esting conversation took place. 

The Chairman stated, that this was a meeting to declare a dividend; and the 
Court of Directors, looking to the Bank Accounts, had resolved to recommend 
a dividend of four per cent. for the half year. i 

Mr. Young said, before the question was put, he wished to ask a few import- 
ant questions. Did the Company advance capital or indemnify speculations, 
cither in the Foreign Exchange, or for any object but that of legitimate supply 
and demand ? 

The Governor—‘ No.” 

Mr. Young—“I am glad to hear it. The next question is, have the Bank 
accepted a large capital from the India Company, at interest?” 

The Governor—* Yes.” 

Mr. Young—‘ Have they done the same with respect to any other.body?” 

The Governor—* No.” 

Mr. Young— How was the transaction effected ?” 

The Governor—* The East India Company, finding that they had a large- 
capital accumulating, gave notice they should withdraw it, and place it at in- 
terest. An offer was made to lend, at three per cent., one million and a half to: 
the Bank ; which was accepted, and the money has been employed to the ad- 
vantage of the proprietors.” 

Mr. Young—‘* Was the Bank capital so exhausted as to render such a loan 
necessary?” (Laughter. ) 

The Governor—* Certainly not.” (A laugh.) 

Mr. Young regretted the Bank had changed its character; it had. become 
borrowers instead of lenders of money. 

The Chairman explained, that the principal part of the money had been lent 
at a profit. 

Mr. Young asked if it was true, as reported in the Times, that a large bill 
had been discounted at two anda half per cent. for any party? [This reters to’ 
a statement in the Times City articles of Wednesday and Thursday, that the 

Bank had discounted a bill drawn at six months by the American Government 
on Baring and Co. for 350,0001. } 

The Governor said the report in the Zimes was utterly false. He had the 
authority of an old Director, that so long a bill had never been discounted. 

Mr. Young asked if in affording public accommodation, the Bank charged the 
same rate of interest to all, or did they make exceptions, and on what grounds? 

The Governor—‘ There were no exceptions made.” 

Mr. Williamson asked what portion of the Deadweight was made available 
as profits out of which the dividend was declared ? 

The Governor said he was not prepared to answer the question; and iar reply 
to another point, as to the reduction of 11. from the capital, the Governer made 





where he lunched ; and returned to Windsor in the evening. 
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Mr. Williamson said, it appeared that out of the original capital of 1,200,000/., 


an annuity had been granted of 100,000/. 
The Governor—‘“ That is the case.” 
Mr. Williamson—‘“ If so, the interest on our capital ought to be 550,000/., 

instead of 446,000/., as stated.” 

The Governor—Had notice of the questions been given, he would have come 
prepared to answer them. 

Mr. Weeding said, as the Chancellor of Exchequer was to pay off one-fourth 
of the capital, Fe wished to know what course was to be pursued with respect 
to it. 

The Governor—* At the present moment we know nothing more, than when 
we last made a communication upon the subject.” 

Mr. Young asked if it was not imperative on the Government to repay the 
money to the Bank. 

The Governor replied in the affirmative. 

The question was then put, and the dividend agreed to; after which 
the Court adjourned. 

The proprietors of the East India ‘stock held their quarterly general 
meeting on Wednesday. It was stated by the Chairman, Mr. Loch, that 
the Royal East India Volamoer corps would be disbanded, the officers to 
retain the rank attached to their respective commissions. In reply to a 
question from Mr. Poynder, the Chairman said, that Government had 
determined to put an end to the practice of burning widows; two or 
three notorious instances of which had recently occurred. Captain 
Gowan, in a long speech, called the attention of the Court to the great 
expense incurred in missions to the court of Persia, which he con- 
sidered to be out of all proportion to the benefits derived from them. 
In thirty years, nearly a million had been spent in this way. He gave 
notice that he should endeavour to obtain a special Court to consider 
the subject. Captain Gowan also proposed a resolution condemnatory 
of the heavy cost of the dinners and other entertainments of the Di- 
rectors, which amounted to about 6000/. a year. This, he thought, 
ought no longer to be allowed. ‘Colonel Stanhope seconded the motion ; 
but it was opposed by Sir Charles Forbes and other proprietors, and 
rejected, there being only four hands held up for it. Another motion 
by Captain Gowan, for facilitating the admission of visiters to the mu- 
-seum of the India House, the number of visiters last year being about 
four thousand, was withdrawn, after a brief discussion. 

A meeting was held at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms, on Satur- 
day, by anumber of gentlemen desirous of forming a Statistical Society. 
The chair was laken by the Marquis of Lansdowne; and among those 
present were the Earl of Kerry, Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Abercromby, Mr. 
Gouiburn, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Wilks, Mr. Babbage, Mr. Hallam, 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Colonel Torrens, and Mr. Jones. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne opened the business of the meeting, and dwelt upon 
the advantage of having a society whose exertions should be directed to 
obtaining statistical information, and communicating it in an accurate 
and condensed form. Government might derive important assistance 
from such a society. Mr. Goulburn moved and Mr. Jeffrey seconded 
the first resolution— 

‘¢ That accurate knowledge of: the actual condition and prospects of society is 
an object of great national importance, not to be attained without a careful col- 
lection and classification of statistical facts.” 

Mr. Babbage moved, 

«¢ That a Society be established by the name of the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don, the object of which shall be the collection and classification of all facts illus- 
trative of the condition and prospects of society, especially as it exists in the 
British dominions; and that the Society consist in the first instance of such of 
the present company as shall subscribe the above obligation. 

«That the Committee be empowered until the day of the next meeting to re- 
~ the signatures of additional members, and to admit them fellows of the 
‘Society.’ 

P He stated the circumstances which had led to the formation of this 
Socie:y. 

It wld be known to most of the gentlemen present, that a few years ago, an 
association of learned gentlemen was formed under the denomination of the Bri- 
tish Association, after the manner of similar learned societies on the Continent. 
This association had held meetings yearly in different places—at Oxford, York, 
and Cambridge. At the last meeting at Cambridge, a Belgian gentleman, well 
known in the literary world (M. Quetelet), who had been sent over to attend 
the meeting, and to give information to those assembled of the state of the arts, 
sciences, and literature, in his own country, as well as to carry back to it infor- 
mation of the state of literature in England, suggested that a section of the Bri- 
tish Association should be set aside for the exclusive purpose of collecting and 
arranging statistical facts. On this hint a statistical section was formed in the 
Association, and a committee appointed in London to conduct its affairs. This 
committee met several times; but in consequence of a feeling among the mem- 
bers that it was impossible to conduct their inquiries as they were then consti- 
tuted, they resolved to endeavour to found a Statistical Society, which would 
have a regular place of meeting, with proper officers to conduct its affairs. 

Mr. Hallam, Mr. Babbage, and Mr. Jones, were appointed a provi- 
sional committee to prepare regulations for the conduct of the Society, 
to be submitted for approval at a general meeting, to be called on the 
‘19th of April, or some earlier day. All the resolutions passed unani- 
mously. Many gentlemen joined the Society at the time; and on the 
motion of Mr. Babbage, Mr. Quetelet was elected its first honorary 
member. 

The annual meeting of the Labourers’ Friend Society was held on 
Wednesday, in Exeter Hall; Lord Sandon in the chair. The report 
stated that their monthly publication had increased to 1500 in number ; 
that the Queen had become an annual subscriber of 10/. ; that the Duke 
of Bedford had on his estates 600 cottages, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
700, &c., conducted on the plans of the Society, all flourishing to the 
highest degree of expectation and satisfaction. The funds for the past 
year were 985/. 2s. 3d., an increase of 367]. over the preceding. ‘The 
expenses had exceeded that sum by nearly 701. 

The first dinner of the North London Hospital took place on Satur- 
day, at the Freemason’s Tavern. The attendance was numerous; and 
amongst the company were the Duke of Somerset, Sir J. C. Hob- 
house, Mr. Warburton, M.P., Mr. Potter, M.P., Mr. Tooke, M.P., 

Mr. M. Phillips, M.P., Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Bostock, Dr. Davis, and 

Mr. H. Key.’ Lord Ebrington presided. The subscriptions amounted 

to upwards of 460/. 

The fifty-seventh anniversary festival of the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund was celebrated at the Freemason’s Tavern on Wednesday; the 
Marquis of Clanricarde in the chair. Upwards of 1200/. was sub- 
scribed in the course of the evening. 


Was that annuity received ? 





Major-General Sir H. Worsley has just made the munificent dona- 
tion of 2000/. to King’s College; London, for the endowment of an 
exhibition, to be applied to the purpose of educating young men in that 
institution for the office of missionaries of the Established Church in 
the East. This gift is in addition to former donations, amounting to 
to 700l. which the same liberal supporter of the College has presented 
to it. 

The new English Opera-house is at length rising from the ground ; 
and in a few weeks the pedestrian will be able to pass from Waterloo 
Bridge in a straight line to Long Acre. 

The certainty of obtaining an adequate supply of gas having been 
ascertained, the Chartered Gas Company have issued a circular to that 
effect, in which they state that, although the sudden exchange of work- 
men embarrassed them for the moment, yet that the new hands are be- 
coming so capable of doing the work properly, that a regular supply of 
gas may be expected. Many of the old hands have petitioned to be 
restored to their former occupations, but not one of them has been re- 
engaged. 

The stone-sawyers employed by Mr. Malcott, at the National Gal- 
lery, stated to him a few days ago, that, unless he would advance the 
price paid to them to a certain sum per foot, it was their determination 
to strike on the Saturday following. Their demand he refused ; at the 
same time informing them that they should not remain until the Satur- 
day, but quit the premises immediately on performing the work in hand, 
and subsequently they departed successively as each finished his work. 
To supply their place, Mr. Malcott assembled the labourers; and, 
after selecting some strong and active men, whose wages were 17s. each 
a week, asked them if they would try and saw stones under the instruc- 
tion of the foreman, and in case of their sueceeding they should be paid 
at the rate of the stone-sawyers who had struck. To this proposition 
the men cheerfully agreed ; and some of them have become so expert at 
sawing, that they now earn at the rate of 28s. a week. 

The large ship Gentoo left the London Docks on Sunday morning, 
for New York, with no less than four hundred passengers on board, 
who intend settling in the United States and British North America. 
With the exception of a few cabin passengers, the emigrants consist 
chiefly of agricultural labourers, {rom the counties near the Metropolis. 
There are a few mechanics and labourers belonging to London in the 
ship. ‘The passage-money paid by these emigrants is only 4l. each. 
The quays on both sides of the dock were crowded with the friends 
and relatives of the passengers. 

As Sir Lancelot Shadwell was walking in the’ Regent’s Park last 
Saturday, he saw something floating in the canal, and directed thut it 
should be brought to land; when it turned out to be the body of a fe- 
male infant, who had been strangled. Its head was covered by a bag 
tied slightly round the neck. Information of the oecurrence was sent 
immediately to the Stationhouse. 

On Monday evening, the family of Mr. Kempster, builder, in the 
Borough, were alarmed by a fire, which broke out in one of the bed- 
rooms. A fine child, about ten months old, was so dreadfully burnt, 
that it died shortly after it had been extricated:from the flames. 

The Globe newspaper office was broken open on Wednesday morning, 
and cheques, bills, and other papers were found scattered about the 
floor. Upon close examination, it was discovered that the thieves had 
succeeded in taking off between 300/. and 4001. and a cheque for 207. 

Information was given at the Mansionhouse on Saturday, of a rob- 
bery committed on the bank of Harvey and Hudson, of Bungay, on the 
preceding Thursday evening. The property stolen‘amounts to upwards 
of 40001. ‘The following particulars were stated. 

At the Bungay Bank, a steady man, of regular habits, resides as housekeeper 
in the house; and it is the practice of the cashier, upon leaving the !*nk at 
seven o’clock every evening, to lock up the cash and bills in a tin box, which he 
deposits in a desk. The housekeeper has been in the habit of taking this tin box 
up to his bedroom upon retiring to rest, for the greater security. On Thursday 
last, he had occasion to be absent between the time at which the cashier took 
his departure at nine o’clock; and upon returning, he found the street-door 
closed, as he had left it; but upon going into the counting- house, he perceived 
that the cash--desk was open, and that there was no property in it. He, how- 
ever, did not suspect that thieves had been at work; for the street-door had not, 
in his opinion, been meddled with. His conjecture was, that the cashier had 
thought proper to deviate from his general rule, and taken the property to his 
own house, or locked it up in the iron safe. So distant was suspicion from his 
mind, that he did not think it necessary to go to the cashier’s house, which was 
but a very short distance, and make inquiry into the circumstance of so unusual 
a disappearance. Next morning, the aan upon going to his desk, was 
startled at finding that it had been broken open, and plundered of its valu:ble 
contents. It was ascertained that two men, who were strangers to the town, 
had been seen in the neighbourhood for the last two or three months, and that 
one of them had called early on the morning of Thursday at the bank to obtain 
change for a 10/. Bank of England note. These men disappeared from the town 
altogether on the night the robbery was accomplished. 

Two Policemen were immediately ordered by the Lord Mayor to 
search for the robbers. [It is only surprising that the bank was not 
robbed before. What prudent man would have left 4000/. in a tin box 
ina desk? Is there no iron safe orcloset in the Bungay bank ?] 





The Country. 

The Durham Chronicle gives detailed statements of the comparative 
numbers of Churchmen and Dissenters at Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
Morpeth, Sunderland, and Bishop- Wearmouth and Monk- Wearmouth, 
specifying even the accommodation, and the actual number of hearers 
of every Church and Dissenting Chapel. The whole (the communi- 
cants and Sunday scholars of Newcastle are not stated) gives, for the 
Church of England, accommodation for 14,000; hearers, 8300; com- 
municants, 896; Sunday scholars, 960. For the Dissenters, accommo- 
dation for 29,633; hearers, 21,035; communicants, 3280; Sunday 
scholars, 3166.—Morning Chronicle. 

The ferment throughout the country on account of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Marriage Bill continues. Ata general meeting of the Dissenters 
of Birmingham, held in the Independent Chapel, Steelhouse Lane, re- 
solutions were passed, condemning in strong terms the conduct of Mi- 
nisters in introducing such a bill of relief.—Morning Chronicle. 

The advance in the price of wool has put all the farmers on the alert 
who have any of that article so sell, and sheep are actually travelling to 
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London in “ flannel waistcoats,” having been shorn for the sake of the 
wool, and covered up with flannel, to prevent their flesh being injured 
by exposure to cold.— Ozford Journal. 

An action of trespass and false imprisonment was tried on Friday 
last week, at the Camlnidge Assizes. It was brought by Mr. John 
Stewart, a gerffleman of fortune and good connexions, and a member of 
the University of Cambridge, against the Reverend Dr. Chafy, Master 
of Sidney College. The circumstances of the case, as stated by Mr. 
Sergeant Storks for the plaintiff, were the following, 

Mr. Stewart, in company with Mr. Cannon, a Cambridge solicitor, went on 
the 3d of August last to Sidney College. Mr. Cannon wished to see a son of 
Dr. Chafy, with whom he had business to transact. He went accordingly to 
the young gentleman’s rooms in the College, and left Mr. Stewart in the court 
below. Presently Mr. Cannon rejoined his friend, and they turned to leave the 
College together as they had come, when they saw Dr. Chafy and Mr. Henson, 
a tutor of Sidney, standing on the grass-plot in the Court. The shoe-black of 
the College came up, and asked, by direction of Dr. Chafy, who they were, and 
what they wanted? The plaotit mildly answered, ‘‘Oh, its of no conse- 
— ;” and he and Mr. Cannon were in the act of leaving the College, when 
the defendant intercepted them, and asked them, in a haughty and imperious 
tone, Who are you? What do you want here? I will know who you are, 
and what you want, before you leave the College.” The shoe-black about this 
time told the defendant that the plaintiff and his friend would not tell their 
names; at which the defendant was extremely angry. Upon this Mr. Cannon 
observed, “ Really, Dr. Chafy, I am surprised that ”—when the latter inter - 
rupted bim with “Dr. Chafy, indeed! Don’t Dr. Chafy me! Tell me who 
you are, or I will send you to gaol! I am a Magistrate, and Master of this 
College, and I'll not suffer you to leave it till you tell me who you are, and what 
you want.” Mr, Cannon replied, ‘‘ This is most extraordinary conduct ;” when 
the defendant, in a furious manner, answered, ‘‘I am Master of these terri- 
tories,” and called out to the porter, ‘‘ Shut the gates and send for a constable, 
and I will send these men to prison.” The Doctor continued to use very vio- 
lent language, calling them stupid fools, &c. ; and ordered the gates to be locked. 
Mr. Henson, the tutor, was sent for another Magistrate, in order to commit the 
offenders. This Magistrate was Mr. Abbott, who almost immediately liberated 
the gentlemen. Mr. Cannon soon afterwards wrote to Dr. Chafy, demanding 
an apology; but no answer was returned, and the present action was brought. 

Chief Justice Denman said, the plaintiff was entitled to a verdict, 
for the defendant had acted without any warrant of law, and with a 
degree of violence which he had seldom seen exceeded. 

The Jury founda verdict for the plaintiff ; damages 25/. Another ver- 
dict for the same sum was taken by consent in another action at the 
suit of Mr. Cannon. 

At the same Assizes, on Monday last, Mr. George Alston, a Fellow 
Commoner of Queen’s College, was indieted for an assault on his own 
son, aged three years ; and pleaded guilty. Mr. Baron Vaughan said, 

He regretted to see a gentleman and a father standing in the painful situation 
of the defendant; but he thought that he should not be compromising justice if 
he ordered the defendant to enter into his own recognizance, and that of two 
sureties, to keep the peace, and to come up to receive judgment if called upon, 
which he would be should he ever be guilty of any breach of the peace in 
future. The prosecution was a most proper and useful one, and the defendant, 
in addition to these recognizances, should pay the expenses of it. 

This being done, and the recognizances given, the defendant was dis- 
charged. 

{It is lucky for Mr. George Alston of Queen’s College that he is a 
«* gentleman :” had he been a coalwhipper or a shoe-black he would not 
have been let off so easily. } 

Thice parish. officers of Chatteris were then tried, and convicted of 
conspiring to bring about a marriage between a pauper and a young 
woman pregnant by him of an illegitimate child, with the intent to 
relieve the parish of Chatteris of the maintenance, and throw it upon 
the parish of St. Ives. The officers gave bim three sovereigns, and 
two and a half guineas for the licence; and immediately after the 
married pair were transported to the pauper’s parish. Judgment will 
be given by the King’s Bench. 

At the Dorchester Assizes, on Monday last, six agricultural la- 
bourers were convicted of a felony in being members of an illegal so- 
ciety, and administering illegal oaths. It appears from the evidence, 
that the system of many of the Trades Unions had been adopted by 
these peasants. Their object was to compel their employers to give 
them a certain rate of wages, and submit to certain rules of their dicta- 
tion. It would seem also that they were in connexion with other so- 
cieties of the same description. The oaths were administered with a 
good deal of mummery; the persons taking them being blinded, and 
then shown the picture of a skeleton, death’s head, &c. The prisoners 
were sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

At the Stafford Assizes, on Monday, there were two convictions, 
separate cases, for murder. Charles Shaw, a well-looking lad of fifteen, 
was charged with the murder of Charles Oldcroft, aged nine, by 
strangling him with a cord. They were both in the service of a potter ; 
and the murder was committed for the sake of ls. 6d. belonging to the 
younger lad. The other case was that of Richard Tomlinson, a tall 
man about twenty-two years old, for the murder of Mary Evans, by 
striking her on the head with a stone, and throwing her into a ditch, 
whereby she was suffocated. The prisoner and the murdered woman 
were courting, and had a quarrel on the road to a conjuror’s, whom she 
wanted to consult about some stolen things of which she suspected the 
prisoner to be the thief. A confession of the prisoner before the 
Magistrates was given in evidence; but there was, besides, abundance of 
corroborative proof. Both wére sentenced to be hanged. 

There was not a single prisoner from the town of Preston at the late 
Lancashire Assizes. 

Mr. Francis James Rens, a French gentleman, actuary at the Savings 
Bank of Stow for the last seven years, was robbed and murdered about 
eight o'clock on the evening of Monday the 10th instant, about ninety 
yards from the George Im at Stow-in-the- Wold. A Coroner's Jury 
sat on the body on the Wednesday following; when it appeared that 
Mr. Rens was knocked down as ‘he was entering the town, and beaten 
about the head with a blunt iron instrument. He was robbed of his 
purse and his watch. The Gazette of Tuesday last offers a reward of 
2002: for the discovery of the murderer. Two men have since been 
apprehended, under circumstances of strong suspicion. 

Ebe murderers of Mr. Richardson have not been discovered, though 
very great exertions have been made by the Police. It is now supposed 
that they must have been regular London thieves disguised as country- 
amen. 


IRELAND. 
_ Mr. Barry, M.P. for Cork county, has written to some friends here, 
stating that he cannot and will not vote for the Repeal of the Union 
when that question is brought forward, and expressing his willingness 


to resign the representation. He considers, it is said, that by making 
the offer of resignation, he discharges his duty to his constituents; 
while those of the latter who took an active part in effecting his return, 
believing as they did that he was pledged to support the motion for 
Repeal, allege that he will not have fulfilled his promise and obligation 
unless he votes for the question, leaving him, after that, to take what 
course he thinks proper as to resigning.—Cork Reporter. [If Mr. 
Barry was elected on the condition that he should vote for the Repeal 
of the Union, his constituents would certainly be cheated unless he re- 
signed in time for them to elect another Repealer. He has no right 
to desert his post just at the critical moment. Conduct of this kind 
on the question of the abolition of the House and Window duties 
ruined Sir John Hobhouse. } 

A most extraordinary outrage was' committed’ in the Court-house of 
Rathkeale, county Limerick, on Thursday week ; when Mr. Croker, 
one of the barristers acting under the late Tithe Bill, was presiding. 
The town had been crowded during the morning with thousands of per- 
sons from the surrounding districts ; who, itis stated, were extremely 
excited and dissatisfied, on account of not. getting receipts for money 
paid in some instances; but where or under what circumstances the 
payments took place, is not mentioned. At length they assembled 
round the Court-house, and took it by storm. Having overpowered 
half-a-dozen policemen, who, with fixed bayonets, had been guarding 
the door, they effected an entrance, destroyed the papersand books be- 
longing to the barrister, and afterwards demolished every form and 
table within the Court. No personal injury was sustained, either by 
the Police or the country people. Mr. Croker arrived in Limerick es- 
corted by a strong party of dragoons, on his way to hold another tithe 
session at Kilmallock.— Globe Correspondent. 

SCOTLAND. 

A numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Edinburgh assembled last 
week in the Cowgate Chapel, to petition Parliament for a revision of 
the Corn-laws with a view to their final abolition. On the motion of 
Mr. Tait, the Lord Provost took the chair. Several resolutions were 
passed in favour of Free Trade and the abolition of the Corn-laws. A 
petition was agreed upon, to be presented to the House of Commons 
by Mr. Abercromby; for whom, and for the Lord Provost, three 
hearty cheers were given by the meeting. A proposed vote of censure 
on Mr, Jeffrey, was evaded by the retreat of the chairman, which 
broke up the meeting. 

The Glasgow petition to Parliament for the separation of Church 
and State has received 49,411 signatures in the space of nine days. Last 
sue a similar petition was signed by only 15,000 persons in three 
weeks, 





HMiscelaneous. 

Mr. Frederick Pollock was on Monday last, at Lancaster, sworn as 
Attorney-General for the Duchy, in the room of Sir John Williams, 
now one of the Barons of the Exchequer. [Mr. Pollock is well known 
as a bearty Tory. Who has appointed him to this office? Is it in the 
gift of the Chancellor of the Duchy, Lord Holland, formerly so well 
known for a hearty Whig ?] 

It is said that Mr. Adair has left 250,000/. to Mr. Alexander Baring 
—no relation. [Mr. Baring can now afford to lower his rents, vote for 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, and read the republication of his speeches 
in 1815, by the Times, without a blush. ] 

Letters from the banks of the Rhine say, that since the small towns 
have effected insurances in the Paris fire-offices, fires have multiplied 
in amost frightful degree. It is expected that the Government will 
take some steps to remedy the evil. 








Many articles are again unavoidably excluded, by the pressure of Parliamentary matter 
in our columns, The approaching Recess will euable us to clear off atrears due to 
Correspondeuts and Non-political Readers. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieur. 

The letter of O. P. Q. establishes a strong case of violation of the 
Charter by the Government of Louis Puitir. From another cor- 
respondent we have received the following communication, which con- 
— the view he takes of the despotic principles of the French Ca- 

inet. 

** The tendencies: of the French Government towards the Holy Alliance are 
becoming more and more manifest. Louis Philip dreams that he has the af- 
fection of the Whigs at all events, and not a whit the Jess for his persecutions 
of the press, his destruction of the right of assembling, and the open avowal of 
the most despotic principles on the part of his Ministry. That Ministry is 
become a huge police, occupied with nothing but the violent: suppression of all 
hostile opinion. The Chamber welcomes the march of tyranny with shouts of 
joy; and the pore see the guarantees for good government wrested from them 
one after another, with an indifference inexplicable to those who thought the zra 
of freedom, of eniancipation, had been ushered in from the Barricades. The 
intimacy between the Ambassadors of the Northern Sovereigns and the Court 
and the Ministers here, has been visibly as it is notoriously strengthened. The 
King has made out his claims to admission into the sanctuary of misrule. He is 
proving to the full content of the Legitimates that he can suppress ‘‘ the factioug 
clamour” of the Movement party. Sothe men of the Juste Milieu are strutting 
about in their glory ; the High Priest has obtained the honour of the monar- 
chical consecration, and the millions are as silent as death! 

‘** But the People—the People of England! Was it for this that England re- 
echoed the shouts of French liberty? Was it for this that she welcomed the 
glorious days of July? Was it for this she sent her fraternal embrace to the 
redeemed and heroic land ? 

‘“* Tt would be well if it weré known that the nigh-hearted men of Britain 
had no design to help the setting up of another legitimate idol—another of the 
herd of deceiving and perjured Monarchs. They meant, and they still mean, 
that France shall be great and free !” 











No commercial treaty for the whole of Germany has yet been 
! framed by the Congress at Vienna, The Leipsic. Gazette states, that 
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Austria can, without inconvenience, remain in her actual condition as 
regards commercial matters. 





A Danish journal, published at Kiel, contains fan article pointing 
out the great advantages which would result from the formation of an 
intimate trading connexion between England and Denmark. The in- 
terest of Denmark is said to be adverse to the Prussian policy. Many 
articles of the same tendency appear in the journals of the North of 
Europe. The English Corn-laws are felt to be the great obstacle. 


Sir Ronert FRANKLAND having retired from the representation of 
his borough of Thirsk, it was supposed that Sir Joun Campsect would 
fill his place. This report, however, has been contradicted; and it is 
understood that Mr. Samurt. Crompton, a reputed Tory, will be the 
ehoice of the independent electors, 





It cannot be true that Ministers have any idea of making Chief 
Justice Denman a Peer. If Lord Grey's Government be absurd enough 
to offer it, we may be forced to remind them of the eredit which they 
laid claim to, when Sir Thomas Denman was first raised to the Bench, 
for the resolution, which they carefully announced, against any routine 
promotions of judicial functionaries to the Peerage. A more upright, 
honourable man than Sir Thomas Denman does not exist; but God 
knows there are plenty of Law Lords. Even the dignity of the pro- 
fession requires that Law Peerages should not be “ as cheap as stink- 
ing mackerel, or like hobnails, bought by the hundred.”— Times, Sa- 
turday Morning. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Sir Thomas Denman, is about to be created 
a Peer. The Gazetting of the new creation will probably take place 
on Tuesday. An additional liberal Law Lord in the House of Peers 
will not be without its advantages: — Globe, Saturday Evening. 





From a communication received this morning from Paisley, we learn 
with pleasure that Mr. Crawrurp will probably be returned for that 
borough. ‘The stanch Reformers, seeing that the division of their body 
would probably secure the success of Sir Danie Sanprorp or Cap- 
tain Gorvon, both deemed Conservatives, though of different shades, 
determined to ascertain which of the two Liberals, Mr. CRAwFuRD or 
Mr. Doveuwas, had the greater number of supporters, among the in- 
habiiant householders, and to support the most popular man. This point 
was settled in the following manner, as we find it described in the 
Glasgow Chronicle. 

“ The canvass was conducted by dividing the town into divisions, which were can- 
vassed by two individuals, appointed on the part of each Committee; who, without 
using any argument for or against either of the candidates, merely asked the parties 
ealled on whether they voted for Douglas or Crawfurd, and enrolled their names in a 
book colurnned off with the names of the respective candidates at the head of each co- 
lumn, or allowed the parties called on to sign their names themselves. The canvass 
gommenced at nine in the morning, and contiuued till four in the afternoon; when the 
books were sealed in the presence of the-respective canvassers, and transmitted to a 
joint committee of five, on the part of each candidate, who were appoiuted to open the 
books, and count the votes.” 


Mr. Crawrurp had the majority, and Mr. Dovctas withdrew. 











MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excnaner, Frrpay AFTERNOON, 

The commercial crisis in the United States still casts a gloom over our money 
market; and though, as we anticipated in our last, the most recent accounts 
from the Union are more favourable, and speak of the restoration of public con- 
fidence, the shipment of silver bullion still continues; and from the uncertainty 
in which the issue is involved, it will take some time to convince our capitalists 
that their cautious fears are vain. The Consol Market was heavy in the early 
part of the week; and a large quantity of Money Stock being thrown on the 
market, the price was at one time as low as 903; but as money was easily ob- 
tained at a low interest, the pressure has been removed, and the price for Money 
is to-day 914, and for Account 9143. Exchequer Bills are at 51 53 prem. 
India Stock continues in steady demand; the price for the opening in April 
being to-day 257 4. The quotations about twelve months ago, when the ques- 
tion of the Company’s Charter was first agitated, was 212. We have no quo- 
tation of Bank Stock; the books being shut for the Dividend, and no time 
transactions having occurred. 

Last week we alluded to the impediments thrown in way of the London and 
Westminster Bank, by the private bankers already established in the Metropo- 
lis; and we regret to find that the hope we then indulged of the termination of 
what cannot be otherwise designated than hostilities, has not been realized. The 
gentlemen of Lombard Street look upon the new establishment as an intruder 
upon their rights and privileges, and are very indignant at the least hint being 
given of its ultimate success, using every means in their power to inconvenience 
and annoy it. The only effect of this opposition has been to stimulate the ma- 
nagement of the new company to increased exertion and activity; and they 
threaten so to carry on the war as to make peace a desirable object to their an- 
tagonists. 

The Times has expended a great deal of gratuitous indignation against the 
Directors of the Bank of England, for some supposed delinquency in employing 
a large amount of their funds in favour of some capitalist at a lower rate of in- 
terest than that usually charged to the public; but it appears that no such appro- 
ger has ever taken place, and the objurgatory remarks of our contemporary 

ave been entirely misplaced. Even if the cireumstance had occurred as stated, 
Wwe cannot see how, as a mere matter of private business, it could be made the 
subject of remark without carrying the surveillance of the press to an extreme 

oint. 
: In the Foreign Market, with the exception of some transactions in Dutch 
Stock, the business has been chiefly confined to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Bonds. In the carly part of the week, these Securities were much depressed ; 
the former to 28}, and the latter to 60; at which price some large speculations 
were closed, the operators being obliged to sell their stock in consequence of the 
indisposition of capitalists to continue the advances which had been made upon 
it. The recent intelligence from Lisbon, although not so favourable as was at 
first reported, has, however, changed the aspect of the market ; and after being 
at 65, the Stock closes at 6443. The price of Cortes Bonds has, from causes 
similar to those operating upon the Portuguese, been at 2345; but as the Stock 
has risen in Paris and the Continental markets, in spite of our depression, an 
upward reaction has taken place, and the price for the month of April has been 
314; while the closing quotation for Money is 31 4. 

On Wednesday, intelligence was received from Amsterdam of a depression in 
the prices of Funds in that city, accompanied with a rumour of a new loan 
being required by the Dutch Government. The price of Dutch 24 per Cents. 
was depressed here to 49}, and that of the 5 per Cents. to 963. More recent 
advices, however, discredit the report of the loan; .and as a slight rise has oc- 





eurted in these, our market has consequently improved ; the price of the 24 
per Cents. being 49§ 7, and the 5 per Cents. 963 j. 

The prices of the Northern Stocks are nearly as in our last; and the busi- 
ness in them has been quite unimportant. 

The South American Stocks are generally heavy; although the quotations 
are nominally rather higher than they have been. 

The Mining Shares are also on the decline ; especially the Del Rey and Cata 
Branca; the former are at 6/., and the latter at 5/. 10s. The Del Monte 
are rather higher, but generally the markets for these commodities are 
drooping. 

Sarurpay, TWELvE o’cioc., 

Very little has oceurred worthy of remark here this morning. The business in 
the English Funds has been quite unimportant. Bank Stock is quoted at 2174. 
India Stock is still advancing, and is 257} 258. Inthe Foreign Market, Dutch 
tock is more in demand ; but, with the exception of a few transactions in that 
Security, the business has been almost entirely confined to Spanish and Portu- 
guese Bonds, which are now, after some fluctuation, nearly at the closing prices 
of yesterday. Spanish Stock has been at 503, and is now at 314; and Portu- 
guese Bonds have been, sellers at 64, and are now 643 §. The Mining Shares 
are still of dull sale, and in many instances the prices are nearly nominal. 

Sarurpay, Four o’cLoct. 

The Dutch Market has been firmer this afternoon ; the closing price of the 
23 per Cents. is 50, and the 5 per Cents. close at 97§ $. The Spanish and 
Portuguese Bonds have been in demand since twelve o’clock. There has been a 
Tumour of intelligence from Madrid announcing the promulgation of the de- 
cree for convening the Cortes: the Bonds have been as high as 32 for 
Money, and 324 for the 15th April; the price was afterwards at 313, and closes 
at 3143. The Regency Bonds have been at 654, and close at65$ 3. Some 
purchases have “occurred to-day for the Paris Market; the price in that city, 
where the Bonds have just been introduced, being nearly 2 per cent. higher than 
our quotations. 


3 per Cent. Consols....... 914 ¢ Dutch 2¢ per Cents. ....... 50 
Ditto for Account.......... 914 4 French 3 per Cents ........ — 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 9384 4 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 1045 5 
Bank Stock ....cceccss.. 2174 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 884 9¢ 
India Stock ........... dven, (25,48 Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... r 65 
Exchequer Bills.......... o §2 54 Do. Regeucy Scrip, 5per Cent | ot 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 994 100 Prassian. 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 73) 4 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent .. 104 + 


Danish3 per Cents......... | 74% 53 Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 314 4 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals—None. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, March 15th, Lucretia, Muirhead, for New South Wales; 
Edward Lombe, Strogan, for Van Diemen's Land; and Anna Robertson, Haine, for 
Bombay ; 2lst, John Barry, Robertson, for New South Wales; and Thomas Lauria, 
Langdon, for Van Diemen’s Land, From Liverpool, {4th, Clyde, Ireland, for Van 
Diemen’s Land. From the Clyde, 12th, Welcome, Castle, for Bengal; and 14th, Jane 
Brown, Dunlop, for Singapore. 








PAISLEY ELECTION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Wednesday, 19th March 1834, 

Sir—As I know you are interested in the cause of Mr. Joun Crawrurp, 
I send the following particulars of the present state of the contest at Paisley. 

The candidates were four in number,—Captain Gorpon onthe Religious Con- 
servative interest; Sir D. Sanprorp, a ‘* Trimmer,” half-Liberal halt-Con- 
servative, and an ardent supporter of the connexion between Church and State ; 
Mr. Joun Douatas, an old Whig, but who has now added to his creed a con- 
siderable spic# of Radicalism,—though not gathered from the most enlightened 
school on many points. Your readers are well acquainted with the honest 
thoroughgoing principles of Mr. Crawrurn, the fourth candidate. It being 
pretty evident that if all four came to the poll, the Liberal candidates, Messrs. 
Crawrurp and Douetras, would both lose the election, great exertions were 
made to accomplish a joint canvass, by which only the one having the greatest 
number of votes should continue the contest. Although Mr. Caawrurn and 
his friends used every exertion to attain this end, no satistactory result was ar- 
rived at, until Mr. Crawrunrp proposed that the decision should be put into the 
hands of the whole inhabitant houscholders, bath non-electors as well as electors. 
This having at length been agreed to, the canvass took place yesterday ('Tues- 
day); and at the close of tne} proceedings in the evening, the numbers stood as 
follow— 

Crawittttd -.csiscssvccosscessecsccension, N06 
DOU IAG cisscscccsisisccrsecsccersiecsscn., REID 


Majority for Mr. Crawfurd... 45 

Mr. Dovctas consequently retired, and the nomination took place this day ; 
when the other three candidates were proposed by their respective friends. 
The show of hands displayed a most overwhelming majority for Mr. Craw- 
FuRD; and Friday and Saturday were fixed for the poll. Although there is 
every probability of a coalition between Gorpon and Sanprorp, the friends 
of Mr. Crawrurp, who now form the united Liberal interest of Puisley, 
have no doubt of his success. The result depends principally upon the Church 
question. Captain Gorpon and Sir D. Sanprorp are supported by all favour- 
able to the union between Church and State; and Mr. Crawrurp by those 
who desire a separation. If Mr. Crawrurp is returned, it will be another 
proof of the importance which this question must ere jong assume in the 





Councils of the Nation. G. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P Q. 
No. VIII. 


FRANCE—LAW AGAINST THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
HUMAN SOCIETY, ASSOCIATION. 

“ Voulez yous, Messicurs, que je vous dise avec franchise ma pensée ?—C’est que 

vous étes perdus.”"—Gannter Pages’ Speech, llth March 1834, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, V9th March 1834. 

Str—I think I may defy you to understand in England,—that country of 
constitutional liberty and hereditary freedom—-where meetings are held against 
the Assessed Taxes in parish churches—where there are committees, and hust- 
ings, and poll-books, ia parishes and villages, even to elect a sexton or a vestry 
clerk—where, in fact, every thing that is worth doing is effected by unions, asso- 
ciations, and even clubs,—I say I think I may defy you to understand and to feel 
what can be meant by such a law as that about to be passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Now only imagine a law which shall declare that no Dissent- 
ing congregation can assemble for divine worship—no committee meeting 
be held of any Sunday or parish, infant or Lancasterian school—no annual 
or quarterly, monthly or other reunions take place of the subscribers to 
or supporters of any Bible, Tract, Missionary, Educational, Literary, Scien- 
tific, or Artial institutions—no Dispensary or Hospital committee or an- 
nual meetings or dinners be allowed—no vestry or public meeting to 
petition either House of Parliament be permitted—no quarterly or an- 
nual assembly of any shareholders in any insurance, or mining, trading, or 
other company, from Lloyd’s Coffeehouse, and the Sun Fire-oflive to the 
members of a county farming agricultural association, be tolerated—and in fine, 
that under no pretext whatever, either by meetings of ten, or meetings of tén 
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thousand, shall Englishmen be allowed to discuss together any religious, D scompes: 

literary, scientific, charitable, or educational matter, even parochial affairs and 

elections of parish-officers—wiTHOUT THE PREVIOUS CONSENT OF THE 

Government!!! 

Before we proceed any further, just have the goodness to think of this for a 
few minutes, and imagine such afew proposed for adoption to the House of 
Commons! ! ! 

On my word, I think, and on my conscience I believe, that the shouts, the 
peals of leughter with which such a proposition would be received in England, 
would be so Joud and so reiterated, from ‘ John o’ Groat’s House” to Lands 
End, that we should even hear the noisy tumult aeross the green ocean, and that 
we should be astounded by the sudden mirth of millions of amused and laughing 
mortals. The man who called himself a Minister of a king of Great Britain, 
and who dared to stand up in the House of Commons and even present such a 
project as this, would be taken into custody by the Sergeant-at-Arms as a mad- 
man, and New Bedlam would soon reckon him amongst her wretched inmates. 
The Speaker would feel himself insulted ; ‘‘ Order! order!” would be the cry 
from all parts; and very probably an address of sympathy would be presented 
by the House of Commons to the Throne, deploring the melancholy fact that a 
Minister went stark staring mad before the Representatives of the People. 

Yet this very law—word for word, just as I have stated it—has not only been 
pennies by M. Barrue, the Minister of Justice, to the Chamber of Deputies ; 

ut an amendment proposed by M. BerreNncer—simply declaring that French- 
men had the right of associating without the permission of the Government, 
provided they declared in writing beforehand the object of their meeting, and 
allowed at all times the Mayor and Magistrates to be present when they desired— 
has been REJECTED BY A VERY LARCE MAJORITY! And more than this— 
the law—the whole law—full of pains and penalties against all who shall dare 

to violate its smallest provision—this law will pass, this week, by certainly a 

1", of three to two, if not two to one!!! 

‘ell me then, was not M. Garnier Paces right—quite right—when, 
ooking back on the past history of France—at the events of the last forty 
years—at the Revolution of 1830—and at all that has passed since that 
memorable period—and when looking forward to the measures preparing by the 
Government on the one hand, and by the People on the elke hand, he 
exclaimed (anticipating the passing of this law), in the language I have prefixed 
to this letter. 

* Do you wish, gentlemen, that I should tell you all I think ?—Well then, I will do 

so: YOU ARE LOST!!!” 

Yes, that is the word—* You are lost!” Nothing can eventually save such 
men and such measures from universal execration, universal revolt, and scenes of 
desolation and violence which it will be vain to attempt to stop, as it will be idle 
and useless to deplore. ‘‘ You are lost!” That is the great truism of this ses- 
sion. These men who for the hour govern France think that they shall conquer 
Jaw; when even the genius, the talents, the glory, the successes of an Emperor 
Naro.ron, who held Europe in the holiow of his hand. could not do so. 
They imagine, imbecile and drivelling as they are, that because the volcano is 
not perpetually throwing forth fire and Java and desolation, the volcano is 
exhausted. The murmurs, the noises, the occasional explosions, the smoke, 
are all lost upon them; and they dance on their own graves and erect 
houses on the sites of their future sepulchres). M. Tuiers exclaims, in 
furious frenzy, ‘‘ The Restoration yielded, but we will not yield; the 
Restoration ceded to its enemies, but we will not cede; we will be 
firm, decided, and persevering; and thus we shall succeed.” The 
Restoration did not yield, but was vanquished; the Restoration did not 
give way, but was vanquished ; and though the ordinances of July 1830 were 
not so infamous as the associations destructive law of 1834, yet the ordinances 
of Cuarxes the Tenth attacked our dearest liberties ; and if the Army had re- 
mained firm, and if the People had not risen, those ordinances would now have 
been our laws—our charter! and will M. Tuiers—the talking, jabbering M. 
Tuiexs—answer for the firmness of the Army, as well as for that of his coad- 
jutors? Will he swear, as Prince Potranac did on the 25th July 1830, that 
the King, Cuarves the Tenth, ‘ could count upon his Army?” Perhaps he 
will ;—but PotigNac was mistaken, and Turns is no oracle. ‘* Firmness,” 
indeed! But is not France firm? Has she not, through evil and through good 
report, persevered for forty years and upwards in her resolution to obtain repre- 
sentative institutions and a popular government? Did even the glory and the 
conquests of NaroLron, who made the map of France the map of. Europe, 
distract for any long time the attention of Frenchmen from their love of liberty 
and of a well-established and impregnable freedom? No! a thousand times, 
No! Then let us hear no more of such trash as the firmness of M. Tiers. 

There is a shortsightedness in the policy and in the principles of the Doctri- 
naires and their supporters, which is most instructive, whilst it is most melan- 
choly. They are gamblers in every thing. They begin with the 3 per Cents., 
and they end with the liberties of 35 millions of Frenchmen. They think that 
their little reign is the future history of France; that their players, strutting a 
few nights upon the stage, is eternity ; and that their destinies are those of the 
country which for the moment allows them to breathe, to conspire, and to pre- 
pare their future ignominy and execration. The rising generation are nothing 
to them; the sons of the National Guards, now sixteen, eighteen, twenty years 
of age, are nothing to them; the deep-rooted conviction amongst cight millions 

of youths or young men in France in favour of Republicanism is nothing to 
them: the passing moment is all they see; the sand of this hour's glass is all 
they look upon; their triumphs are bounded by the hopes or desires cf at most 
a. few years, and in some cases of but a few months. They gamble! They 
amble for money at the Bourse, and for temporary power at the Chambers. 
“or the moment they succeed. They send up the 3 per cents. ; and they pass 
laws against the popular press, and against the fundamental principle of society, 
viz. that of association. This they call success. But M. Garnier Paces has 
iven them another word, which one day they will remember, and weep tears of 
lood that they despiseda—* YOU ARE LOST.” 

M. Opitton Barror,—no mean authority, for he was one of the three 
Commissioners charged by the Revolution of July to conduct Cuarves the 
Tenth, the Duke and Dutchess p’ANGOULEME, the Dutchess of Berry and 

- two of her children, out of France,—M. Onitton Barnror has declared, in 
his place in the Chamber of Deputies, 

_ “That he perceived, and acknowledged, with the most profound affliction and the 
most serious apprehension, that the Revolution of July 1830 had so changed its charac- 
ter, in the hands of those who had attempted to guide and to direct it, that instead of 
being a revolution made for liberty, it had become a revolution against all our liberties 
—even against those which had been respected during the Restoration.” 

This is literally exact—word for word the truth—not a syllable exaggerated 
or misplaced. It is a fact that the men who now direct the Revolution of July 
~ 1830, so pure and so popular as it was during the first period of its existence— 
it is a fact that these men have now rendered ita most tremendous instrument 
for oppressing France, oppressing the cause of liberty everywhere, and for at- 
- tacking even those liberties which the Restoration’allowed to pass unmolested. 
No wonder that M. Berryer, the advocate of the Restoration, has dared the 
* Ministers of 1834 to cite any measure of that period of French history to be 
compared for its atrocity with that of the law now under discussion. No wonder 
that multitudes, aye, millions of patriots, should even sigh for the liberty pos- 
sessed under Louis the Eighteenth and Cuanves the Tenth, should even regret 
the failure of the ordinances of 1830. There is nothing astonishing in this. 

When I told you lately that we were marching rapidly to the Restoration, I told 





you a great truth: but more than this, I might have added—and we shall then 
enjoy, under M. pz CHATEAUBRIAND, M. BErryen, the Duke pe Firz-JaMEs, 
and the Royalist partisans of the Duke of Borpravx, more liberty of the press, 
of the tribune, of association, of the streets, of opinion, and of private and indi- 
vidual judgment and feeling, than we do at present. Why, even in the reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth, from 1724 to 1732, we had a “ political association, 
called the Club de ]’Entresal.” Abbé ALtary, who was then even the in- 
structor of the Royal Princes, allowed these meetings to be held at his house. 
Lord Botrncsroxg, then in France, belonged to it. It occupied itself with all 
questions of the highest and most important political character, whether foreign 
or domestic: it controlled the Court—had its agents, its couriers, and its emis- 
saries everywhere ; and even Louis the Fifteenth, an absolute King, did not 
attempt to suppress it. And during the reigns of Cuarues the Tenth and 
Louis the Eighteenth, did not numerous associations exist? Were they not tole- 
rated, though the days and places of their meetings, and the objects of their 
members, were no secrets even to the Police? The ‘ Aide toi et le ciel t’aidera” 
Society was founded on the principle of overthrowing Priests, of opposing the 
policy of the Court, and of substituting for foreign influence the influence of 
the People: and yet, although through its agency the 221 Deputies who voted 
‘the insolent address” to Cuares the Tenth, were re-returned—yet no one, 
not even the ordinance of Cuares the Tenth thought of attacking the rights 
of association. The right of association was looked upon by all parties in all 
times, except by NaroLron, as aneternal right. Even Casrmir Perier did not 
attempt to infringe it. Even M. Guizor proposed, after the Revolution of 
1830, to abolish the 291st article of the Penal Code, ‘which prohibited more 
than twenty persons from assembling at the same time to discuss any matter 
without the permission of the Government. But now the Charta is to be 
violated: after all legal measures have been tried in vain to put down public 
opinion, unconstitutional means are to be resorted to; and the Government is to 
descend into the arena, and, by itself, or its agents, is to measure swords with 
the Patriots and Republicans, and foot by foot, and inch by inch, is to fight the 
physical battle of arbitrary arrests and arbitrary incarcerations. This is a mea- 
sure of despair. The prisons in France could not hold a tithe of the number of 
these popular societies. New prisons must be erected; new dungeons must 
be created; and tens of thousands of victims must be sacrificed: for the num- 
bers of these associations have announced at Paris, at Lyons, at Grenoble, at 
Strasburg, at Metz, at Chalons, in the West as well asin the East of France, 
and everywhere, to oppose force by force—resistance to illegality—and to prefer 
to die victims in the streets and behind barricades, rather than to die in cells or 
the prisons of this modern Inquisition. 

The 29th article of the Penal Code, which prohibited more than twenty per- 
sons from assembling without the permission of the Government, is now to 
be extended to two persons. That article was the fruit of a reaction of des- 
potism against the Revolution of 1789; and the law now proposed is a movement 
of reaction against the Revolution of 1830. General Jaqueminor declares, 
that he sighs for repose, and sighs for liberty; and the General says that he 
represents the wishes of the National Guards of Paris. It may be so, and it 
may be that JaquEeminor is sincere: but of this we may be sure—that 
this law against the fundamental principle of human society, association, will 
not only not lead to repose or peace, but that beforehand it is known to be a 
brand of civil discord thrown into the midst of France, which cannot fail to 
lead to violence, bloodshed, civil war, and crime. 

But the law now under discussion is UNCONSTITUTIONAL. I have no time to 
prove more than this to-day. It is still under discussion ; and my final letter on 
this subject must be deferred till all the amendments shall have been discussed, 
and most probably rejected. To-day, however, I must show you that it is uN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL,—12. e. that it is opposed to the letter as well as the spirit of 
the Charta. Favour me with your attention, and I shall be brief. 

In the Charta of 1830, dated 7th August, it is thus written— 

The Chamber of Deputies declares, 3rdly, that it is necessary to provide successively, by 
separate laws, and in the shortest possible delay, for the following objects 

Ist. THE APPLICATION OF THE JURY TO OFFENCES OF THE PREss AND vo Pout- 
TICAL OFFENCES. 

On the very same day, as may be seen by a reference to the Montteur of 10th 
August, the Chamber of Peers gave in its full adhesion to this declaration. 

The Duke of OrtEans, now Louis Puiir, then said, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, surrounded by the Peers and Deputies of France— 

“ I have read with great attention the Declaration of the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
act of adhesion of the Chamber of Peers. I have weiyhed well and meditated upon all the 
expressions, I accept without restriction or reserve the clauses and engagements which are 
inciuded in this declaration, and the title of King of the French which it confers ; and Iam 
ready to swear to its observance.” 

Thus, on the 17th August 1830, King, Peers, and Deputies, swore that a law 
should be made to form part of the Charta, by which offences committed by the 
press and political offences should from thenceforth be tried ny Juries. There 
was nothing hurried in this. It was a deliberate engagement, deliberately ra- 
tified by the three powers of the state. 

In pursuance of this engagement, a law was made, entitled “ Zaw for ap- 
plying the institution of Trial by Jury to the offences of the Press, and to 
Political Offences.” This law is dated 8th October 1830. At that time M. 
Dupont bE L’EureE was Minister of Justice, and countersigned, in that capa- 
city, the law as it appeared signed by Louis Pxivip and agreed to by the two 
Chambers, as published in the Moniteur. This law so promulgated, eile y 

“ That the trial of all offences committed either by means of the press, or by any 
other means of publication, enumerated in the Law against the Press dated L7th May 
1819, and the trial of all political offences, were both referred to the Courts of Assizes ;"’ 
or in other words, to trial by Jury. 

In Order that no mistake could arise as to what ‘political offences” meant, 
this law, made in pursuance of the Charta of 1530, and as in fact part of it de- 
clared, that by political offences were meant all the offences enumerated in the 
1st and 2d chapters of the Ist title of the 3d book of the Penai Code—in the 2d 
and 4th paragraphs of the 3d section, and by the 7th section of the 3d chapter 
of the same book and titlke—and by the 9th article of the law of 25th March 
1822. Iu these articles and sections, the “crime” of associating against the 
Government is expressly mentioned, and that in a variety of ways and terms, so 
as to avoid all doubt or false interpretation ; and by the Charta of 1830 it was 
declared that these offences should ull be tried at the Courts of Assizes, by Juries. 
There can be no doubt as to this. 

And yet it isa fact, that notwithstanding the declarations of the Charta, and 
the law. made by its direction, it is now proposed by the Associations Suppres- 
sion Bill, to subject those who form part of any association formed without the 
permission of the Government, Not TO TRIAL BY JURY, BUT TO TRIAL BY 
THE JuDGES OF THE CORRECTIONAL POLICE, JUDGING WITHOUT JURIES; 
SUCH JUDGES BEING APPOINTED BY THE Crown! And in order for a man 
to claim the right of being tried by a Jury, he must first of all admit that he was 
a wonier of the society, and had so become a member to commit a political 
offence ! 

This is the unconstitutional law of 1834, made by the Doctrinaires, to violate 
the Charta, and to annihilate public and private liberties. ‘ Give me this 
law,” says M. Barrue, “and [ will put down all associations.” The country 
replies to this—‘‘ Let not him who putteth on the armour boast like him who 
taketh it off ;” and M. Garnier Paces adds—* Gentlemen, you are lost !” 
So says Your obedient servant, O. P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF CORRUPT BOROUGHS. 
CONDUCT OF EARL GREY. 


Eart Grey has distinctly refused to give any support, in his 
capacity of Minister of the Crown, to the measures now in pro- 
gress for purifying the Corrupt Boroughs. On Tuesday night, 
in reply to a question from Lord DurHam, who was determined 
to ascertain the intentions of Ministers on the subject, he is 
reported to have delivered himself as follows. 

He conceived that he was not now called upon to enter into the consideration 
of these questions; amd he should merely say, that it appeared to him to be a 
matter of very grave and serious consideration to that House, whether, in a case 
which might be considered as coming before it, like the present, in a judicial 
character, the House would proceed against a body of electors upon evidence 
taken elsewhere, without hearing them in their own defence. 

And again— 

He must decline stating, in his capacity of Minister, any thing upon the 
subject, as he did not feel himself called upon to point out to the House any 
mode of proceeding. But, as an individual member of that- House, when the 
time arrived for discussing the question, he should be prepared to give his opi- 
nion ; although he must decline doing so, as he had already intimated, as a 
Minister of the Crown. 

Lord DurHAm reminded the Premier, that the Duke of Wet- 
LINGTON considered it a part of his duty as Minister to superin- 
tend the bill for the disfranchisement of East Retford, after that 
borough, like Warwick, had been indisputably proved to be cor- 
cupt, before a Committee of the House of Commons. And cer- 
sainly it would not have been unreasonable to expect an equal 
flegree of zeal in the cause of purity of election from Earl Grey. 
But there is a reason for the Premier's fastidiousness and extreme 
delicacy of feeling on the subject of the Corrupt Boroughs: he is 
afraid of making it a Cabinet question! He is no more in love 
with bribery and the intimidation of voters now, than he was two 
years ago; but he has no wish to go through another scene of 
vesignation and return to office—or, it might be, of resignation 
without the return; and therefore, if he can avoid it, will run no 

tisk of a collision with the Conservative Opposition. This policy 
is somewhet mean-spirited; may it not also be short-sighted ? 
Earl Grey and his colleagues are quite sure of national support 
in carrying through the principle of Reform. This the Conservative 
party know perfectly well, and it would defeat their game to 
drive the Ministry to extremities on such questions. They must 
therefore feel delighted with the course taken by Ministers, 
which will enable them to throw out the borough-purifying bills 
with (as they imagine) very little risk. But there are other mea- 
sures, which must be made Cabinet measures. Earl Grey can- 
not go through the session without incurring some Ministerial 
responsibility. The Church and Corporation questions, and the 
amendment of the Poor-laws, are of this description. It is not 
improbable that he may suffer defeat on these. Should that be 
the case, how can he expect the strenuous support of the nation, 
when he pusillanimously deserts the popular cause, and virtually 
plays the game of Lords Warwick and Sarissury, and the 
venal men of all parties throughout the country ? 

Earl Grey's conduct in respect to the purification of the 
Sorrupt constituencies, must give unwelcome confirmation to 
whe now wide-spreading suspicions, that he has become 
an obstacle in the way of Reform. The friends of improvement 
have been exceedingly unwilling to adopt such an opinion of Earl 
Grey. They have been ready to believe the stories about back- 
stairs influence at Windsor and St. James's Palace—of Royal 
obstinacy, and inclination to Tory principles. But they are now 
beginning to discover that they have done their well-meaning 
King injustice, and that itis the Premier, with the Tory section of 
the Cabinet, to whom the bitter disappointment of their high hopes 
and sanguine anticipations must be attributed. The King, to be 
sure, stickles full royally for his Pension-list—and the motive, 
though mistaken, may be respected : but it is not so easy to give 
Earl Grey credit for respectable motives, when he halts, or turns 
aside, playing into the hands of the enemy. 

Earl Grey said that the House of Lords would have to sit upon 
the Corrupt Boroughs in its judicial character. Sir Ropert Peer 
echoes this in the Commons; and that very curious Reformer, 
Mr. TENNYSON, entreats his brother Members to recollect that in 
dealing with the disfranchising bills, they are acting in their judi- 
‘cial character. The Morning Chronicle, too, strangely invests 
the House of Lords in this matter with an “ appellate jurisdiction” 
—a power, that is to reverse, not to register the votes of the Com- 
mons: and what is more strange, our contemporary makes this 
concession to the corruptionists at the very time he is endeavour- 
ing to prove that the House of Lords has no right to reject the 
bills which the Commons may have passed for the purpose of puri- 
fying the representation. 

Neither the one House of Parliament nor the other exercises a 
judicial function in this matter. They are both legislative assem- 
blies. Their members are lawmaker:, not judges. They are to be 
guided, not by statutes and precedents, but by an enlightened and 
large consideration of the public good. J 

Many affect squeamishness on the subject of disfranchising the 
corrupt freemen of Liverpool and Hertford. But it should be re- 
membered, that the possession of the elective franchise by these 
men at. all, isan injustice tothe honest. portion of the community, 
whose station in life is similar to their own, but who have not en- 
joyed, and do not even under the Reform Act enjoy the privilege 








of voting. The perpetuation of the old freemen is an insult and 
an injury to the honest portion of the community who do not reside 
in ten-pound houses, and are consequently debarred from the right 
ofvoting, which the vilest of mankind is allowed to exercise, pro- 
vided he rejoiees in the title of burgess or freeman. Earl Grey 
and his colleagues would at one time have swept away the whole 
class; but now, forsooth, it is a matter of “ very grave and serious 
consideration, whether, in a case which might be considered as 
coming before it in a judicial character, the House should proceed 
against a body of electors upon evidence taken elsewhere.” The 
first Reform Bill disfranchised all the old freemen without any 
evidence taken anywhere. Oh, but then Parliament was not 
acting in its “ judicial character.” What paltry equivocation 
and quibbling upon phrases is this? To difranchise the corrupt 
freemen of Liverpool or Stafford, is an act of precisely the same 
kind, though not of the same extent, as the disfranchisement of 
the whole body of freemen by the first Reform Bill. 

Ministers may rest assured that the nation will not be hood- 
winked on this subject. 





SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 


In the list of the minority on Major Fancourt’s motion for the 
abolition of military flogging, we look in vain for the name of 
Sir Francis Burperr. Where onthat night was Westminster's 
Glory? Did he vote with the majority, in favour of flogging; or 
did he purposely absent himself from the debate, on a question 
with which the whole of his better life was identified? A few 
years ago, 30 injurious a supposition would have been deemed in- 
credible. But not a few reputations have fallen since the Duke 
of WeLuiINGTON fell; and Sir Francis Burpert, once the col- 
league of CocuRransg and the friend of Cartwricut, is dwindled 
down to a convenient Government tool. Have these Ministers no 
mercy? we wish they would give the old man his miserable Peer- 
age, and let him go to the other place. 





AMENDMENT OF THE LIBEL LAW. 


PARLIAMENT is on the point of breaking up for the Easter Holy- 
days; andas yet, not one of the great measures of the session is 
in a fit state to be laid before it. Church and Corporation Reform, 
the amendment of the Poor-laws, and of the Libel Law, and the 
measures for the removal of Dissenters’ grievances, are just 
where they were months ago—in a state of preparation. What 
can Ministers have been about during the recess? Certainly not 
attending to the public business; otherwise some one of these 
measures surely would have been laid before Parliament in a 
tangible form. 

As regards the Libel Law, we had hoped that Mr. O'Con- 
NELL’s bill would have forwarded the settlement of that questio 
vexata. In one sense it may, for it has roused the Law: Officers 
to exertion; but the bill itself has too many technical faults to 
be workable, or to make us very anxious that it should pass, 
unless with many alterations. The new Solicitor-General has 
taken the matter up; and we suppose will have the advantage of 
Sir Joun CAMPBELL's assistance, although his unfortunate con- 
nexion with the Whigs prevents Sir Joun from obtaining a seat 
in the House of Commons. He will have the more leisure to apply 
himself to the difficulties of the Libel question. 

One of these difficulties is that of defining what shall be deemed. 
a libel. If we remember rightly, the Standard some time ago sug- 
gested, that little or nothing more was wanted, than to free the 
acts of writing and printing from their peculiar stigma; and to 
bring the anomalous and hardly intelligible modern offence termed 
“libel,” under the known categories of our ancient laws—slander, 
sedition, treason, blasphemy—according to the subjects and 
objects of the publication; presuming no guilt from the mere fact 
of its being written or printed; and, when guilt is established, 
punishing it not as Zbel, but as blasphemy, treason, sedition, 
slander, as the case may be. This ingenious method presents an 
advantage in point of classification; but the effect of it would in 
many political cases be too severe; and generally, we apprehend, 
it would restrain discussion, in those very instances where the 
greatest freedom would be most desirable. This week, a writer 
in the Courter has simplified the matter very much. The sug- 
gestion contained in the following passage strikes us as being the 
best that has yet appeared on the subject. 

‘* Actions, to be punishable, ought to injure somebody ; some person ought 
to come forward at the prosecution te show pain and damage; and if there were 
no pain and damage to be proved, there should be no prosecution. That is the 
principle in theft, and inflicting wounds, and forgery, and all other crimes ; 
and we, therefore, would say, that principle should be applicable to libel. If 
nobody came forward to prove damage, no writiag should be held to be a libel. 
Now, as no abstraction can thus come forward—as Religion, for example, and 
the State, and the Constitution, are not susceptible of annoyance—by adopting 
this rational principle as to libels, we should at once get rid-of a numerous and 
most objectionable class of prosecutions. If the professor of any one religion— 
if the holder of any office under the State or Government—if the Ministers of 
the Crown, or any officer of the King, appointed to preserve public peace, or 
sete any other duty—could show that he was injured by an attack upon 


eligion or upon the Government, there would be ground for a prosecu- 
tion. cs * * * * ¢ 

‘¢ The principle we have above laid down, would get rid of the difficulty as 
to a definition of libel. If a writing damaged any person—if it inflicted pain— 
it should be punishable; and the Jury, without troubling themselves whether 
the writing were a libel or not, according to any technical definition, should 
say to what extent it should be punished. The Jury should judge whether there 
was any justifiable reason for inflicting this pain; they should judge of the 
provocation or the malice; they should take all the circumstances of the case 
into their consideration, and decide as to the quantum of damages.” 
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If this principle be adopted,—and if, moreover, the truth be in | 


all cases allowed: to be proved, not as an invariable or absolute 
justification, but quantum valeat,—there will at last be something 
like real freedom of the press in this country. But we fear that 
the predilection which both the Attorney-General and the Soli- 
citor-General avow for criminal informations, and the especial de- 
fence of ex oficio informations which Lord ALtHorP made’ in the 
House of Commons, forbid us to hope so great a progress at present. 





TRADES UNIONS. 


Tue public hears much of Trades Unions, but is very imperfectly 
acquainted with their organization and proceedings; for these so- 
cieties are bound tegether by oaths of secrecy, administered to the 
Members on their admission; and although the oaths are unlaw- 
ful, very few have broken them. A pamphlet* recently published 
shows a knowledge of the subject which we have not met with else- 
where; although the author confesses that he may be mistaken 
on some points, owing to the difficulty of procuring accurate infor- 
mation. From this pamphlet we have selected a few facts, which 
we presume will be new to many of our readers. 

The best organized and most extensive Union is that of the 
Working Cotton-spinners. It has existed for more than thirty 
years ; and in 1829, the members elected representatives who met 
together at Ramsey in the Isle of Man and formeda kind of Par- 
liament. Each village and town in the Union sent representa- 
tives to this assembly, proportionate to the population. These 
Parliaments passed laws, levied taxes, and printed some of their 
debates. The names of the speakers are generally not given; but 
each member takes the name of the place he represents, and is 
distinguished by a number. Thus it is said, Glasgow 1 moved, 
and Preston 2 seconded, such a resolution, &c. The specimen of 
the speeches of the orators, given in the pamphlet, is creditable to 
their debating powers. 

Few persons have heard the name of JoserH Suipitey. Yet 
this man is described as being a perfect MassanieLLo. He was 
the leader of the most extensive and persevering strike that has 
ever taken place—that of 1810. More than thirty thousand per- 
sons were thrown out of employ by it. All the spinners in all the 
mills in Manchester, Stockport, Macclesfield, Ashton, Hyde, and 
Bolton, turned out. SwipLey was as implicitly obeyed by this 
mass of mechanics as the Duke of WxeLLINGTON at Waterloo. It 
is mentioned as a remarkable fact, that he gave evidence to the 
Factory Commissioners against the Short Time Bill, and utterly 
denied that children became deformed by factory labour. During 
this great strike in 1810, the money collected weekly from the 
men, who still remained at work in different parts of the country, 
amounted to nearly 1,500. The great object of this strike was to 
compel the country masters to pay as high wages as those in Man- 
chester: but in not-one single instance was it attained; and after 
four months of great suffering, the men all returned to their work, 
and in many eases at wages reduced 50 per cent. In 1829, more 
than ten thousand cotton-spinners again turned out. Many masters 
were shot at; and a Mr. Asuron, as many will remember, was 
murdered ; the assassin or assassins have not been discovered to this 
day. The last great strike of the cotton-spinners was in 1830; 
when fifty-two mills were stopped, and thirty thousand persons 
were thrown out of employ. They were, as usual, obliged to yield, 
after ten weeks’ struggle; and obtained no advance of wages. 

The Committee of the Cotton-spinners at Manchester is said to 
be armed with almost despotic power. They not unfrequently 
compel men to leave their work contrary to the individual's incli- 
nation, in order to injure some employer to whom they bear ill- 
will. The wages of the Manchester spinners have for some years 
averaged 30s. each, all the year round. 

It is said that these partially-educated men, the leaders of the 
Manchester spinners, fancied that, had the Ten Hours Bill passed, 
one sixth more mills would have been built, to supply the defi- 
cient production. This would have created, they thought, a de- 
mand for workmen ; and thus those out of employ would have no 
longer drained the pockets of those who had work. If this is cor- 
reetly stated, the clamour for the Ten Hours Bill is easily ac- 
counted for. 

The workmen in the Building trades have formed one of the 
most extensive Unions in the empire. In 1833, they required 
their masters in Manchester to desist from taking contracts, 
—that is, from contraeting to do the building-work for per- 
sons who had engaged to provide the whole of any private or pub- 
lic erection inside and outside complete. Their masters, they said, 
became middle-men under this system, and thus two profits in- 
Stead ofone were gained out of the labour of the workmen. Some 
ofthe masters gave way, and abandoned this mode of doing busi- 
ness. But the workmen continued to encroach, and in a great 
‘variety of ways tyrannized over their employers,—compelling them 
tto employ bad and drunken members of the Union; dictating 
the rate of wages, and hours of labour. The masters at length 
determined on resistanee, and refused to employ any members of 
the Union. This threw vast numbers out of work, and reduced 
the consumption of bricks in Liverpool from one million a week 
to twenty thousand. The masters had very little success in pro- 
curing fresh workmen, as great intimidation was used towards all 
who presumed to defy the power of the Union. In September last, 
275 delegates met at Manchester, representing a constituency of 
30,000 working builders. The expense of this session of Parlia- 


* Character, Oljact, and Effects, of Trades Unions. Published by Ridgway and Sons 





ment, as they called it, wag ‘about 3,000/.; and it cooled the zeal 
of the builders for more displays Of this description. They deter- 
mined, however, to erect a Guildhall at Birmingham, the principal 
room of which was to be 78 feet by 30: schools were to be esta- 
blished, committees were td. meet, and the unemployed were to be 
set to work on this building. Many of their designs were in a 
high degree praiseworthy; and indicate a great improvement in 
the morals and intellectual capacity of the builders. At last, after 
six months’ contest, the masters triumphed : the men, in penitence, 
returned to their work, after having spent in allowances 18,000J. 
Their wages would have amounted during the same period to 
72,0002. All their grand designs are laid aside for the present. 
The failure of the stiike was complete. 

The Leeds and Halifax Weavers have met with equi!ly bad 
success in their strikes. They were as tyrannical in their exac- 
tions as their Lancashire brethren in the cotton trade. The Leeds 
Union drew up “a scale of prices to be observed by millowners, 
manufacturers, &c.” The object of this was to compel the masters 
to pay equally high wages to bad as to good workmen. The mas- 
ters gained the advantage in the strike which followed their re- 
sistance to this demand. The most strenuous opponénts to the 
requisitions of the men were Messrs. Hinpgs and Deruam, of 
Dolphinholme ; whose workmen held out from the 11th September 
1832 to the 2d February 1833. The invention of the wool-comb- 
ing machine was the consequence of their strike: it wholly 
superseded the labour of the chief ringleaders, and has dealt a 
heavy blow at the combination. The oath said to have been im- 
posed upon the members of the Leeds Union, is given in the pam- 
phlet: it is of a most peremptory description. 

In Spitalfields, Coventry, Macclesfield, and Kidderminster, there 
have also been Trades Unions and strikes. The distress of the 
mechanics and the removal of a great portion of the trade have 
been uniformly the consequence of them. 

The trial of some members ofan Agricultural Union, at Dorchester, 
on Monday last, has excited a good deal of attention. Few persons pro- 
bably were aware that such an organized association existed among 
that class of the population. It proves how deeply the spirit of re 
sistance to what is ignorantly supposed to be the determination of 
all employers and capitalists to grind down the work-people 
has taken root in the land. Almost every class of mechanics, and 
now it appears, the labouring peasantry, discern the advantage of 
acting in concert to obtain a common end. Unfortunately, they are at 
present too partially informed to understand the difference between 
impracticable and attainable designs. Their combinations have 
consequently been productive of only distress to themselves, and 
loss and inconvenience to their masters. With the progress of 
education, we may look for an improvement in this respect; and 
then the spirit which impels men to form Trades Unions may be 
productive of much good. They have proved themselves capable 
of acting with constancy, and method; and the entire failure of 
all their recent attempts, will surely induce them to seek better 
information as to the rules which regulate the demand for labour 
and the rate of profit, than that which they now possess. 





CORN CATECHISM. 

( Continued. ) 

A. A facetious argument; taken without 
any dispute on terms. The agriculturists 
say to the manufacturers, “ By the right by 
which our forefathers slept with your wives, 
you shall have no foreign commerce beyond 
the quantity required for our benefit. There- 

fore you shall be few; and because you are 
few, we will oppress you on.” The high- 
waymen might as well plead, that they had 
pillaged the onest men till they outnum- 
bered them. 


64. He denied that Eng- 
land was essentially a manu 
facturing country. It was 
essentially an agricultural 
country. By the returns in 
1831 it appeared that in 
Great Britain there were in 
all — Agricultural popula- 
tion and its dependencies 
10,210,000 ; Manufactures 
4,716,000 ; leaving a ba- 
lance of between five and six 
millions of people for the 
preponderance of agriculture.—Morning Post. 
March 1834. 


65. They might call the 
landed proprietors monopo- 
lists if they would; but if 
they were the meansof keep- 
ing twenty millions [of peo- 
ple] employed, the merely 
calling them by the ugly stroying them.” 
a be Ae cane 2 lB ar The key in both cases is, that the em- 
son for destroying them. plement in the first place comes dishonest- 
(“ Hear, hear /”)—Ib. Y, and secondly, is given at the expense of 

the destruction of a much greater quantity 
of employment in an honest way. 


House of Commons. 20th 


A. “ They might call the gentlemen col- 
lectors on the highway by an ugly name it 
they would; but if they were the means of 
keeping two hundred ostlers and thousands 
of other people employed, the ugly name 
would not furnish a sufficient reason for de- 


66. We some time ago al- 
tered our Navigation Laws, 
and adopted what was called 
the reciprocity system, which 
France very willingly took 
advantage of to send her silks 
and wine into this country. 
But did she in return receive 
our iron or coals? (‘ Hear, 
hear, hear !””)—Ib. 


A. A mere hoax to persuade people to 
reject one advantage because they do not 
get two. When England took French 
silks and wine, she made a great aggregate 

ain, and France another. When France 
as the sense to take English iron and 
coals, she will make a great aggregate gain, 
and England another. If France has not the 
sense to do this, the more fool she ; but itis 
no reason why Englishmen with heads on 
their shoulders should decline to do the other. 

The Corn-law people are ina great hurry with their arguments on 
France. They are afraid the next post should bring news of the 
French government haying been obliged to admit. English iron and 
coals. 
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67. The philosophers o i A. The interests of the six-sevenths of 
Germany were allconspiring the population are sacrificed as itis. The 
to shut out ourmannfactures rogues in grain are obliged to get the King 
from that country. They tg come to Parliament and say their rob- 
were willing for a few years hery is a bad business afterall, and they are 
longer to take our yarn, be- starving on it. The jolter-headed knaves 
A they bad a got 0 have cut their own throats and other 
capital and machinery neces- seiskntn : Silica Seine Neil, Ghai mae Akay 
sary to spin for themselves; PCOPle S- hey have had their way; they 
and he asked, were we to have had their full swing of robbing their 
sacrifice tle interests of six- neighbours; and now they are obliged to 
sevenths of the population get the King to say they cannot go on 
for the sake of two or three without help. 
years’ trade in yarn ?— Jd. 


68. The honourable mem- A. If wool is dear now, what do the 
ber for Middlesex had said, agriculturists want? Do they come to com- 
that all he wanted was to” plain that the measure of 1825 has raised the 
“‘unshackle” corn. Now, price of wool? But they know very well, 
woot had been unshackled in” that what they mean to complain of, is not 
1825; and what was the it, being dearer, but cheaper; and that the 


consequence? After 1826 ° 3 
the growing of wool became grievance is, that other people have not been 


so bad a trade, in conse- 
quence of the foreign compe- 
tition, that a great part of the 


cheated in the price of wool as they might 
have been. 


sheep lands were ploughed up; and this led to a scarcity of wool and the present 


high prices.——I6. 


69. Nor did the honour- 
able gentleman say any thing 
of the interest which this 
country had in encouraging 
the agriculture of Ireland. 


( Hear !”)—Ib. 


A. If England has an interest in putting 


certain sums of money annually or weekly 
into the pockets of any conceivable indivi- 


duals in Ireland respectively, let her do it by 
a direct payment. Let her, forinstance, de- 
vote acertain portion of the revenue to the 
support of Irish landlords. But let her not 


give five shillings to the Irishman through the intervention of a prohibi- 


tion of cheap corn, which makes it cost twenty to herself. 


Let com- 


merce be legalized, and the commercial interests pay a direct black-mail 
to the owners of the soil, instead of an indirect one that costs four 


times what the moss-trooper receives. 


There is no objection to the 


Tandlords being kept; they are our lords and masters, and we are 


bound to do it. 


70. Was there no other 
monopoly but that possessed 
by the agriculturist? It was 
true that the petition asked 
for free trade generally. He 
certainly was not astonished 
to hear the merchants of 
Liverpool ask for free trade 
generally ; but did the ma- 
nufacturers of England join 
in this prayer ?—Z6. 


71. A restriction on the 
import of corn was nomore an 
inroad upon the rights of the 
people than was a restriction 
upon the import of manufac- 
tured cotton.—Jb. 


72. The manufacturers 
were quite mistaken if they 
thought the abolition of the 
monopoly of the landlords in 
the sale of corn would not 
be followed by the abolition 
of the monopoly of the ma- 
nufacturers, and by making 
the import of foreign manu- 
factures as unrestricted as 
the trade in corn.—Jb. 


73. We do not wish to 
prevent the importatiun of 
corn; all we ask is to be en- 
abled to compete with fo- 
reign growers, whose taxes 
and other burdens are infi- 
nitely lighter than our own ; 
and, even under the present 
circumstances, they say, we 
only ask that importation 
shall be so far restricted as to 
give us the opportunity of 
obtaining such a return for 
our capital and industry as 
may be gained in other pur- 
suits and avocations—Bssex 


Herald. 


The objection is to keeping them in a wasteful way. 


A. The cunning are always supersubtle. 
Many thanks for explaining to the manufac- 
turers, that they must infallibly pay 
through the nose for the great robbery of 
the agriculturists, so long as they go about 
trying to keep up their own little niggling 
robberies of the public and of one another. 
A petty workman cannot be expected always 
to see into this; but where are the mercan- 
tile men of England, once held to be a 
race intelligent in their generation ? 


A. Certainly not. Who said the contrary ? 
But see how long two countries like France 
and England, that can read and write, will 
go on keeping up one job and public loss, 
for the sake of preserving another job and 
publicloss? TheFree Traders on both sides 
the water are in a fine position; and their 
enemies know it. 


A, What it is to have a cunning enemy! 
Here are the manufacturers told, that 
they cannot expect to put down the great 
monopoly by which their general business 
is prevented from expanding cent per cent, 
without giving up the petty 5 per cent mo- 
nopolies by which one here and there con- 
trives to pick a little gain out of the loss 
of his fellows. A “ Daniel!” 


A. You only ask that other men may be 
prevented from enjoying the fruit of their 
industry when it is convenient to you. 
When it is not convenient to you, you have 
little or no objection. Every man that asks 
to have a return to his capital and industry 
at the expense of some other man’s capital 
and industry, is of the same class with the 
man who vests his capital in a nag and a 
horse-pistol, and goes on the road to obtain 
“a return for his capital and industry.” If 
he says he has to pay tax on horse and gun- 
powder, do not other men pay taxes too? 


(To be continued. ) 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue instrumentalists seemed determined to have the triumph 
in Monday night's concert; and certainly they succeeded. They 
brought BeerHoven, Spour, Mozart, and Wesker, successively 
into the field, and concentrated the entire interest of the concert 


on themselves. 


This was the scheme. 


SECOND CONCERT—MONDAY, MARCH 17, 


Sinfonia, No. 8.,....... 


AcT I. 


Seew ears ob be techs heute bay BeEsrHoven, 





Duetto, Madame Caranoxrr Aitan, and Miss Clara 

Noverro, “Ne giorni tuoi felici,”.......e+eseeeee- PAESIELLO, 
Nonetto, Messrs. Mort, Moravr, Linpiry, Draao- 

netri, Nicnoison, G. Cooke, WintMAan, Mackin- 

TORE, MIME LATS os acGis cle sate fon matees cate os eee SPouR, 
Rosalba, a Dratmatiec Cantata, for Six Voices, Miss 

Ciara Novet.o, Mrs, H, R, Bisnor, Mr. Horn- 





castLE, Mr. Bensetrr, aud Mr. A. NoveEL.o; com- 


posed for the Philharmonic Society ......eeeee eens V. Novetio. 

Overiure, “ The Ruler of the Spirits,’.......60..06 C. M. Von Weser. 
ACT Il, 

Sinfonia in D,...¢..... 0065 060 0 OO FOROS) 10.00 ccseses Mozart. 
Q iartetto, “Che diro?”? Miss Cuara Nove tio, Mr. 

Bennett, Mr. CoarmMan, and Mr. A. Nove.uo..... Mozart. 
Fantasia, Clarinet Obligato, Mr. WILLMAN.......+++ C. M. Von Weser. 
Aria, Madame Caravori ALLAN, “Gran Dio!” (Romeo 

e Giulietta),. 1... ceces Rs eleseecusve GuenietnMt. 





Overture, “ Faniska,’’......... CHERUBINI, 
Leader, Mr. F, Cramen—Conductor, Sir G. SMart, 

It is right, now and then, to play this Sinfonia of BeserHoven; 
since, in a school like the Philharmonic, where alone the greatest 
instrumental compositions caz be heard, the peculiarities of each 
ought to be heard, in order to their being fairly estimated. A 
feeble effort at such a work as this, would exhibit one of the most 
ludicrous abortions that can be conceived. The orchestra of these 
concerts develops much in it that is really great, but also much 
that is merely strange, whimsical, and harsh. We are often 
inclined to wonder and to laugh; but it is impossible to give way 
to that sort of delight which the author sometimes excites,—the 
unmixed and elevated enjoyment which such a Sinfonia as that in 
C minor inspires. The pleasure which Mozart awakens, in the 
Sinfonia we heard on Monday, as in most of his others, is less 
exciting, but more complete. The tone of feeling is never broken 
or diminished: he bespeaks your attention at once, and never 
parts with it for an instant. 

Spour’s Nonetto, though not absolutely a novelty in this coun- 
try, was nearly so. We heard it when the author visited Eng- 
land some years since; four of the present party having then 
played it with him. We had some doubts of its effect on the au- 
dience, for (by the watch) it occupies half an hour in perform- 
ance: but never was any composition of its kind more interesting. 
Perhaps we are partial judges—and we “ own the soft impeach- 
ment ;* but the burst of applause with which it concluded, evinced 
its power over all the audience. We will say nothing of the 
masterly flow of harmony which pervades every movement; but 
what consummate skill is shown in grouping and combining the 
several instruments, so as to make each bear in the most perfect 
way upon the general effect! How totally unlike in character to 
those concerted pieces where each performer parades for twenty or 
thirty bars, like a figurante in a ballet, while the others have little 
else to do than look on till their turn comes for a pirouette ! 
Full as itis of difficulty, all appeared smooth and easy to those en- 
gaged in the work; and no failure of any kind attended its pro- 
gress or weakened its triumph. This combination of talent should 
be especially aimed at in such an orchestra; and the Directors, 
instead of eagerly running after every new foreign player that 
happens to arrive in this country with intent to profit by their. 
weakness or credulity, would evince a much higher regard for 
their art, and ajuster sense of their duty, by the selection of music 
like this, which requires and produces such a display of native 
power. WutiMmaAn's Fantasia imparted scarcely less pleasure. 
The first movement, a most interesting cantabile, was im part ac- 
companied by three horns with mutes. The mournful wailing of 
their chords gave it a most original and striking character, and 
brought out the sweet and touching expression of the principal, 
instrument with increased effect. This piece, and Spour’s No- 
netto, were the decided favourites of the evening. 

Madame Carapori was cordially welcomed by the audience, 
after her Russian campaign. She is unaltered either in person or 
voice ; and her singing imparted all the pleasure which a grace- 
ful and unaffected style is sure to produce. 

Mr. Nove.to’'s new Cantata contains some agreeable traits, 
With one striking feature—a Sestetto with an obligato part for 
Dragonerti: and any thing that calls Aim into more than usual 
activity is sure to be welcome to the audience. The subject of 
this piece is not very happily chosen ; as two long recitatives and 
airs for soprano voices of the same character follow in immediate 
succession, necessarily producing a monotonous effect. Is it pos- 
sible for GuARINI (who is said to be the author of the words) to 
have written this kind of doggrel ? 

“IT dolo mio! cara vita mia! 
Il mio tesoro! gioja! alma mia! 
Sposa adorata eccomi ai piedi tuoi, 


Per sempre sol per te. 
* * * » cf * 


Ah che momento di felicita, e di piacer! 
I dolo mio! dolce mia vita! ah tesor mio!” 





VOCAL CONCERTS. 


NorwitHstaANDING the strong attraction of TAGLrIoN1's benefit at 
the Opera-house, the last of these excellent concerts drew a very 
full room on Thursday night. The selection did not exhibit so 
much novelty as usual; and was, on the whole, of a lighter cha- 
racter. 










1. “ Keyriecleison!"’? 2.066. sceccccsccsconsesess +» Leo. 
2. Glee, “ Thy voice, O harmony!” ....-6.-+..+-6 WEBBE. 
3, Song, Mrs. H. R. Bisuop, “ Rose of the desert,". Sporn. 
4. Madrigal, “ Cynthia, thy song,” .......+ceeeree G. Croce. 
5. Air, “ Bird of the wilderness,” harmonized by... GkEATOREX, 
6. Song, Mr. Sane, “ Friend of the brave,”......... CaLLcorTt. 
7. Madrigal, (by command,) “ Sweet honey-sucking 
WO” 6k eebieh eres hans sarhedeunscerectes . Wi.pBye. 
8. Chorus, “ All-just, all-wise Creator,” (Deluge) .. F. Scunetver. 
2, Concerto in D minor, Mr. Harron, ........+0.+. Mozarr, 
10. Trio and Chorus, “ The Chough and Crow,” .... BrsHor. 
ll. Glee, “ Blow, blow thou Winter’s wind,”........ SreEvENs, 
12. Cantata, Miss Srepuens, “ Bess of Bedlam,”... Purcevr. 
13. Terzetto, ‘* Night's lingering shades,”.,........ Spour. 
14, Madrigal, “I follow, lo!” ...esecsveecrereueesse MORLEY, 
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15. Quartet. “ Over the dark,” ..... Co ccesccccvecs . 
16, Canzonet, Miss WcopyarttT, ... ee 
17. Glee, “ Where the bee sucks,” ...........00005- Arne and Jacksow. 

18, Chorus, “ Swell the full chorus,” ,.........6.-. HANDEL. 

The Madrigals were not so well sung as at the first concert. 
We observed some new faces in the orchestra; and to this cireum- 
stance the difference was, most likely, attributable. The choral 
music in the first act was admirable; and the noble fugue, espe- 
cially, from the Deluge, was finely brought out. It was one of the 
‘most perfect performances of the evening. 

We were delighted again to hear Miss Stepuens, and espe- 
eially in PurcELu’s exquisite Cantata. No writer tasks the powers 
of a singer toa similarextent; and hence so few dare the encounter, 
while of those few, the majority fail. Shall we own the truth, 
and say that no one singer ever thoroughly satisfied us with the 
execution of this song? Mara and BiLLineGron gave an electrical 
effect to parts of it: the volume of tone, the energy, the regal 
dignity, which they threw into the conclusion, 

<¢ And Bess in her straw, whilst free from the law, 

In her thoughts is as great—as great as a king,” 
was enough to make their auditors start from their seats. In 
Miss StepHens's singing this was always wanted; but in the 
pathetic touches of the song she was and is unrivalled. Here the 
sweet and liquid tones of her voice, with her unaffected and ex- 
pressive delivery, equally delight the ear and captivate the feel- 
ings. The hand of the instructor is never visible; for all seems 
prompted by the heart, and ¢o the heart every accent finds its way. 
The Terzetto, No. 13 (one of the loveliest combinations for three 
treble voices that.ever was written), was charmingly sung by 

Miss Ciara Novetto, Miss Woopvart, and Miss Masson. 

The progress and termination of the second season of these con- 
certs has been so successful, that we should have entertained not 
the slightest doubt of their permanence, but for a suspicious arti- 
cle in the Times of yesterday. The writer ‘‘ hopes that the ex- 
periment of their existence will remain so for a short time,” and 
that the Society will ‘then dissolve.” Now, what has been the 
subject of experiment ? The power of English music and English 
singers to attract and please an English audience. Its success has 
been proved by the attendance and the expressed pleasure. The 
inference, therefore, is that the Society should mo# dissolve, but be 
perpetual. “ Subscribers,” the writer continues, “* will not remain 
satisfied with hearing a dozen Madrigals (however well sung) and 
many commonplace Glees.” Then the subscribers must strangely 
alter their opinion and their taste; since, during the season, out of 
thirteen Madrigals, twelve have been encored; and on the last 
night, out of four Glees, three were encored. Perhaps, in 
th:se singular concerts, the “ subscribers" indulge themselves in 
the whim of encoring what they do not like! The logician pro- 
ceeds. ‘The result has proved that eight or nine singers are the 
props of the Society ;” “some of whom,” he adds, “‘ have sung but 
one or two solos during the season, while others have not assisted 
once.” Wonderful concerts these, which have been propped by 
absent performers, and rendered attractive by individuals who 
have been singing a hundred miles off. The writer touches a 
chord of congenial baseness in his allusion to the division of the 
spoil. ‘These persons [the props] derive no advantage from 
their superior assistance :” that is, they are not paid, for constant 
or frequent absence, more than those who regularly attend and 
carry on the object of the Society. Does he rate the motives of all 
professions of a liberal art so low as to imagine that they must in- 
variably centre in the pocket? Does he regard it as a thing im- 
possible, that they should have some feeling of reverence for those, 
of their own country especially, whose names are associated with 
all that is noble, beautiful, and lovely in music, and some wish to 
perpetuate their existence ? 

The Vocal Society, like the Philarmonic Society, was a volun- 
tary association of professors, for the purpose, the honourable pur- 
pose, of advancing the character of their art. In both institutions, 
all the minor gradations of rank are merged in the promotion of 
One common object. By this union, and solely by this union, they 
exist: for this purpose, in both cases, every member's habitual 
=_— is the ranks, whatever his talent as singer or player, or 

owever, occasionally, it may singly be called forth. In both con- 
certs, the attraction is not individual display, but combined effect ; 
and the association of any of the best half-dozen singers or play- 
ers, without the cooperation of the rest, would not carry on a set 
of concerts for three nights. The interests of English singers 
are identified with English music, and English music demands 
that sort of union which the Vocal Society has created. What 
does this writer mean by “ commonplace glees ?”—‘ Common- 
place!" Why, glees have been proscribed, and hunted out of every 
concert for the last dozen years. Or is it meant as a term of 
contempt ?—one most befitting a musical critic, when applied to 
the compositions of Wxsse, Cooke, Caticorr, Horsey, Str- 
vENS! We have regularly recorded the schemes of these concerts, 
because they contain a more rich and rare assemblage of vocal 
music, of every good style, than the records of any Metropolitan 
oo will show; and to them the appeal may safely be 
made. 

Whether the straw thus thrown up discovers any under cur- 
rent in the Vocal Society, we have no means of knowing. If it 
indicate disunion, we regret it, because the breaking up of such 
an orchestra would be a loss to the musical world; and the writer's 
scheme of remodelling it—that is, of reducing its numbers to 
eight— would prove an utter failure. The goose may be killed, 
but the golden eggs would assuredly be gone. 


C.M. von WeBer, 
Haypwn. 
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LIFE OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Exceptine in his last campaign, Sir Jonn Moore was a fortu- 
nate man: fortunate in his parents, his connexions, his promo- 
tion, his undertakings; and still more fortunate in himself—in an 
amiable and affectionate disposition, chastened desires, rational ex- 
pectations, and a strong constitution. His closing scene might 
have afforded an illustration to the great satirist, yet ‘few men 
possesed more of the qualities which JuvENAL enumerates as the 
sole objects of desire. Not only had he in perfection the “‘ mens 
sana in corpore sano,” and the “fortem animum terrore mortis 
carentem,” but he possessed the “ virtue” necessary to “ a tran- 
quil life,” though the repose was missed. 

The father of Jonn Moore was the celebrated author of Ze- 
luco; his mother was an ANpERSON “of Dovehill.” The subject 
of the memoir was born at Glasgow, in November 1761. When 
eleven years old, he accompanied his father, and his father’s pupil, 
the Duke of Hamitron, in a Continental tour; during which his 
military propensities were first developed. At fifteen, he was ap- 
pointed an Ensign in the Fifty-first Regiment, by the interest of 
the Duke of ARGYLE; and sent to Minorca, on garrison-duty. In 
less than two years, his boyish companion, the Duke of Hami- 
TON, raised a regiment, and obtained a Lieutenancy for him. Soon 
after, he made his first campaign, in the American War; where 
his conduct procured him much credit, and a Captaincy. On the 
return of peace, he was “elected a representative of four Scottish 
boroughs, through the influence of the Duke of Hamitton.” His 
attendance in Parliament was constant; and his independent sup- 
port (for in this case “independent” was something more than a 
phrase) was generally given to Pirr. After four years of sena- 
torial practice, he was appointed (in 1787) a Major in the Sixtieth 
Regiment; whence he was removed to his old acquaintance the 
Fifty-first. He found it, like most others of that day, in a very 
disorderly state. His private studies, his practical experience, 
and his love for the profession, had already made him far superior 
to most officers of the time; and he endeavoured to restore the 
discipline of the regiment. In this, however, he was constantly 
thwarted, by the jealousy of the Lieutenant-Colonel. But some 
rumours of wars inducing that worthy to “retire,” Moore suc- 
ceeded him, by purchase; and was soon after ordered to Gibraltar, 
and thence to Corsica, where the military forces of England and 
Revolutionary France were contending. 

He was present at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi; and at Calvi 
he led on a storming party. Soon after the pacification of the 
island, he was recalled, on Sir GitBert Extiort's representa- 
tions, in consequence of his influence with the Corsicans, and 
his presumed disapproval of Sir GiBEeRt's projects of government. 
But out of evil cometh good: the Ministry could not but admit 
that Moors was innocent; it would have been unpleasant, per- 
haps inconvenient, to censure Sir GiLBERT; they therefore pro- 
moted the Lieutenant-Colonel to the rank of Brigadier-General, 
and employed him in the expedition then (1796) fitting out for 
the West Indies, under the command of ABERCROMBIE. 

Up to this time, luck or interest had some share in Moorz’s 
advancement; henceforth his position was sufficiently marked. to 
enable him to carve his way. Hitherto his biography was that of 
a private man; hereafter his life belongs to/history. He was pre- 
sent at the attack of St. Lucia, and greatly contributed to its suc- 
cess. Subsequently appointed Governor, he displayed his adminis- 
trative talents, by the way in which he reconciled the French inha- 
bitants to their new yoke; his military skill was exhibited by the 
successful war which he waged against the Maroons or revolted 
Negroes, inan uncleared country with an unhealthy climate and un- 
der a tropical sun, Compelled, by the shattered state of his health, 
to resign his post, he returned to England. He was scarcely reco- 
vered before he was employed in Ireland, during the “ Rebellion.” 
On its termination, he was ordered to Holland. He next accompa- 
nied Sir RaLpH ABERCROMBIE to Egypt; commanded one of the 
wings at the battle of Aboukir, and was wounded in the action. 
His next destination was Sicily; where his employment was to 
detect and foil the corrupt intrigues of the wicked Neapolitan 
Court. His next dealings were with the mad King of Sweden, 
He was then commanded, for a short period (and, as he thought, 
improperly), by Sir Hew Datrymp te and Sir Harry Burrarp, 
in Portugal. His last service was to conduct the unlucky expe- 
dition to Spain. 

Into that campaign it is not our intention to enter. To deseribe 
the ignorance and rashness with which it was planned—to de- 
velop the boastful deceptions of Spanish assemblies, and the 
treachery of individuals—to do justice to the follies of Frere if, 
indeed, the term should be confined to folly)—would be a melan- 
choly task, and require too large a space. Never, perhaps, was a 
general so grossly misled by those whose duty it was to have 
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truly informed him; never was one placed in a situation of such 
difficulty, without any error of his own. After the historical facts 
which Napier has given to the world, and the arguments by 
which he has accompanied them, no vindication of Moors is ne- 
cessary. Yet even before the publication of the Peninsula War, 
the chief charge of vacillation amounted to nothing. The seem- 
ing infirmity of purpose arose from his chivalrous sense of duty, 
and. from his struggles between a knowledge of what was right in 
war and what was desirable for the character of the English army ; 
his changes of plan proceeded from the constant arrival of fresh in- 
formation, and from the daily discoveries of the inconceivable false- 
hoods of the Spaniards, confirmed as they had been by the British 
agents. Ifany oversight were committed, it would seem to have 
been the one mentioned by the Duke of WELLinGeron— the want 
of timely preparation for his retreat.* All that could have been 
attained, however, by such preparation, would have been, occasion- 
ally, somewhat better quarters for the troops, and more regula- 
rity in their distribution. It would not have prevented the re- 
treat; it would scarcely have rendered speed less necessary ; it would 
not have procured provisions or baggage-cattle which were the 
great desiderata, and both of which the Spaniards carried off. After 
all, it may be doubted whether it would have prevented any of the 
disorders and distresses which occurred. The supposed abuse of 
the lash—the “cold shade of the Aristocracy,” which forbids pro- 
motion from the ranks—swells in war time the English army with 
brutal and ignorant profligates, who, restrained by fear alone, 
break forth into the grossest excesses the moment any reverse of 
fortune prevents the enforcement of the strictest discipline. Our 
retreats, like our storms, have generally been remarkable for their 
horrors. It may be observed in confirmation of this opinion, that 
the rear scarcely suffered so much as the other divisions of the 
army, though it had the same distance to pass over, and often with 
more rapidity, and if it fared as well, had certainly not the same 
choice of quarters, whilst it was constantly exposed to attack. 
But then, the General himself was present, and the proximity of 
the enemy preserved discipline. 

In private life, Sir Joun Moorr’s character was without re- 
proach: a dutiful son, a most affectionate brother, a kind master, a 
firm friend, temperate in his habits, indifferent to lucre, superior to 
the pomps and vanities of the world. As an officer, he was dis- 
tinguished for his practical knowledge, for regularity without se- 
verity, or even undue strictness: and he possessed the art of train- 
ing and disciplining men without vexation,—a consequence, in fact, 
of his knowledge, which enabled him to regard essentials only. In 
a civil capacity, he was discreet and persuasive, or rather, he swayed 
without persuasion, by the weight and influence of his manners and 
character. Asa general, he was considerate, careful, and coura- 
geous. Prudence and forethought were indeed such distinguish- 
ing characteristics of his mind, that we should coneeive any one 
acquainted with him would 4 priors decide, that the failure of a 
plan intrusted to him must be traced to any other souree than Ate 
errors. To attain brilliant success—to accomplish striking and 
wonderful achievements—he was probably not so well qualified ; 
for his genius seems not to have been of the most daring and com- 
prehensive order. But his qualities were so equally balanced—he 
was so free from the vices which degrade or the weaknesses which 
throw a ridicule over greatness—the humbler and milder virtues 
were so rife and so prominent—that they may perhaps by their 
magnitude have the effect of diminishing the more shining qua- 
lities; and he may seem to be less great than some other heroes, 
merely because he was much more amiable. 

The literary merits of this Life are very slight: sometimes, es- 
pecially in the reflections and digressions, the composition is pure 
twaddling. The most interesting, the most characteristic, and in 
every way the most pleasing passages, are the letters of the war- 
rior himself. Some of these are scattered up and down the work; 
a good many are inserted inthe appendix. As all his epistles were 
religiously preserved by his family,and as he kept a regular jour- 
nal of his transactions, it would have been better to have made him 
the hero of his own tale; connecting his autobiography by such 
narratives as were necessary to preserve the continuity, or enrich- 
ing it by such anecdotes as would illustrate the man. On one 
point, however, too much approbation cannot be expressed—the 
spirit of fairness and impartiality which pervades the work. 

The volumes are not well adapted for extracts; but we will pick 
out a few passages from the General's letters. Here is one, which 
he wrote to his father from St. Lucia, soon after the capture, to 
which he has previously been alluding. 

‘* My usual good fortune attended me; I escaped; and though now the sick- 
ness at this place is eae 4 alarming, [ have not once had a headache. Many 
of the Blacks, previous to the surrender, escaped with their arms into the woods 
and interior of this island. For some time they remained quiet; but since, 
encouraged by White people attached to the Republic, and who were very impro- 
perly allowed to remain in the island, they began burning houses and villages, 
murdering people of all ages and both sexes: so that it became highly necessary, 
not only from humanity, but for the safety of our posts and the colony, to march 
against them. They were joined by numbers of Blacks from the plantations ; 
all of that colour are attached to them. -I have not only these Brigands to subdue, 
but the coast to guard from succours which may be thrown in, in small boats, 
from Guadaloupe; and I have unfortunately ver few officers upon whom I can 
depend. The regiments are ill-commanded, the composition of the inferior 
officers bad. Under these circumstances, I saw the necessity of my presence in 


© After quoting the favourable opinions of Sout and Naporzon, Napier presents 
us with that of the Great Captain. “ In Sir Joun Moore’s campaign,” said the Duke 


of WELLINGTON, “ I can see but one error; when he advanced to Sahagun, he should 
have considered it as a movement in retreat, and sent officers to the rear, to mark and 
prepare the halting-places for every brigade. 
experience of war, and es 


But this opinion I have formed after long 





every quarter. 
round the island; visiting the different posts, and attacking the Brigands, 
wherever I could get intelligence of their being assembled. The difficulty of this 
country is prodigious—mountains, deep and rugged ravines, and woods. These 
are extremely favourable to such an enemy. The country, particularly the 
interior, abounds in ground provisions; upou which the Negroes, who are ex- 
tremely temperate, live, and are satisfied. It was my ‘wish to have governed 
the colony with mildness; but I have been forced to adopt the most violent 
measures from the perverseness and bad composition of those I have to deal with. 
After being out six weeks, I returned here a few days ago. In that time I have 
undergone more fatigue and inconvenience than most officers suffer in as many 
campaigns ; i it agrees with me, for I never was better.  * . * 

‘* What I have to fear is the succours from Guadaloupe, of arms, anmunition, 
and a few officers. If I were obliged to withdiaw the troops from the country 
and outpost, I should be instantly besieged in a bad post, where troops are 
beyond conception unhealthy.. By keeping them out, I not only protect the 
inhabitants, but preserve the soldiers. The inconveniences I have to combat 
are great. The representations I made to Sir Ralph, before his departure, 
made him angry; and I was so provoked, I requested to be relieved from the 
command. His answer was not very gracious; but before his departure, 
perhaps he repented, for he wrote to me a very kind letter. I am now become 
used to difficulties, If I extricate myself from this command with credit, I shall 
be easy the rest of my life. f Iam besieged, do not fear the event. It will 
rather be a relief to me; every thing will then be concentred, and I do not 
think they can take me. But this is a horrid war, which, together with the 
bad manner every thing is conducted, the degeneracy of the troops, &c. &e., 
makes me think that the sooner it is over the better. »! bd * 

“ The army we had last campaign is, or will be, entirely knocked up before 
the end of the hurricane weather. If Guadaloupe is intended to be attackedy 
the army must come from home. Itis not the climate alone that kills the troops in 
this country ; it is bad management. We seem as ignorant as if we had never 
before made war in it. A Roman army would have gone through their militar 
exercises in the West Indies and have been healthy. — [ differ from most people i 
meet with on this subject ; but Jam sure Iam right. As for myself, Lrise at 
daylight, go to bed at nine, and am during the day ineternal action. I have- 
not time to be ill; I wish my mother and you but saw me, to be perfectly at 
ease on that score. If you wish for any thing, wish the hurricane months over, 
and that the reputation of my tT may deter Citoyen Victor Hughes fiom 
molesting St. Lucia. It may be said, how well I should have defended it were 
he to land; and that reputation will satisfy me. Farewell. I hope every 
body continues well in Clifford Street; in their well-being i# my happiness 
concentred.”” 


The following is part of another to ABERCROMBIE, written from 
the same place. , 

«¢ Dear General— Your letter of the 17th July made me very uneasy. I was 
not conscious of having deserved, and I was extremely sorry to find, I had in- 
curred your displeasure. I can assure you, that my exertions to fulfil the duties- 
of my station were unremitting: it was my ambition to execute your orders, 
and to restore tranquillity to the island you had intrusted to my care. But 
from the little attention which I thought was paid to my representations, the 
shameful ignorance and want of zeal in the principal officers under my com- 
mand, of which fresh instances provoked me daily, made me despair of success, 
and was perhaps the cause of that impatience which appeared in my letters,. 
and of which you complain. * bd * 

“© Many of the brigands have lately had communication with that island (Guae- 
daloupe). Ido what I can to guard the coast with troops; but it is too exten 
sive and too rugged to be guarded effectually by other means than shipping. 
Every representation has been made to the Admiral, but hitherto the Windward 
eoast has been completely open. The brigands have been so driven, and. 
must be so much distressed for provisions, that Iam convinced, could all come 
munication be intercepted for three weeks, the business would be over, and: 
tranquillity restored to the island; but any succours from Guadaloupe will 
throw every thing back, and may be attended with serious consequences, from 
the dispersed and sickly condition of the troops. * 4 

‘¢ As far as my abilities go, I have, and shall continue to exert them. I have- 
undergone a degree of personal inconvenience and fatigue, which circumstances 
rendered necessary, but which few constitutions are equal to; mine has hitherto 
resisted, and Iam perfectly well. I wish I could say as much for the officers. 
and men under my command. These have suffered severely. The sickness is 
so much greater upon Morne Fortuné and its immediate dependencies than at: 
the other posts, that I detain upon it a number only sufficient for the daily duties.. 
The troops, I observe, which have been most active, are the most healthy; a 

roof that the sun is not the cause of the sickness. There are local situations 
in these islands (Morne Fortuné is unfortunately one of them) which aré s0 
unhealthy, that perhaps no care or management could totally counteract. But 
in general, the greater part of the sickness proceeds from the want of interior 
discipline and economy in the regiments. 

“¢ Great attention should be paid in this country to the cleanliness, and even 
neatness of the soldier’s person, and the regularity of his diet; an addition to- 
the eating part of the ration, instead of rum; sea or river bathing, constant 
activity and movement. In short, General (excuse the pedantry of the expres- 
sion), but with a Roman instead of modern exercise and discipline, the troops 
in the West Indies might, I am convinced, be kept healthy. A parade twice a. 
day, consisting of a mere inspection and exercise of arms, is easy for officers ; 
it leaves them what they call more time; but it leaves the soldier also to lounge: 
the whole day in a barrack, where the air cannot be good; and where, from ine- 
dolence, his body becomes enervated and liable to disorder. 

‘¢ Phe army you left in this country is almost entirely melted away. The offi< 
cers and men are dispirited; the former thinking only of getting home, and: 
framing excuses, in many instances the most shameful, to bring it about. 

‘“*T fear the same fate (should the war continue) will attend whatever troops 
are sent out, unless serious attention is paid to get proper officers to put at the 
head of regiments, who will reestablish discipline, and inspire those under them 
with some of that zeal and ardour, which I am not too young to have seen, but 
which you must recollect so much better to have caked in the service. Such 
officers, Iam sure, still exist in the British army, though they are not to be 
found exclusively amongst those who have most money, or most political interest. 

«In this country, much may be made of Black corps. Ihave had occasion to 
observe them of late. They possess, I think, many excellent quulities as sol- 
diers, and may, with proper attention, become equal to any thing ; even at pre- 
sent, as they are, for the West Indies they are invaluable.’ 


The biography of Moorg, like the lives of Netson, CoLLine- 
woop, Hoste, and almost every other public man, throws a strong 
light upon the incapacity, corruption, and imbecility (for any good 
purposes) of a Boroughmongering Government. A despotism 
like Russia may oppress the people; an aristocracy. like that of 
Venice may deprive them of political power, and severely punish 
political offences: but in their internal administration or their fo- 
reign affairs, such governments carefully adapt their means to 


These last six weeks have been employed in eternal movement 








cially of the peculiarities of Spanish war, which must have 
: finally, it is an opinion formed after the event,” 


Deen seen to be underst 





the desired end, husband the public treasure, require from .their 
tools the requisite temper for the granted pay, and fail in their 
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undertakings (when they do fail) not from want of forethought 
or care. The reverse of all this was the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the English Oligarchy. So insatiable was their 
lust after public money, that they could bear no rival fingers; 
so blindly profuse, that they lavished wealth and sacrificed life 
provided the expenditure would only facilitate the grand game 
of distribution; so ignorant or so careless, that they could--not 
or would not take even mechanical means to insure success in 
their undertakings. Every officer, no matter what his polities, 
is always complaining of the power of interest—of the insuf- 
ficiency of merit—of the incapables which the Admiralty or the 
Horse Guards thrust upon him—of their continual disregard of 
his recommendations or demands—and of the disorderly state of the 
troops (for the Navy, being self-trained, was in a much better state, 
atleast as regards discipline). Whenever Moore was moved, the 
first thing he had to do was to train the soldiers; whenever an ex- 
pedition was ordered, it was generally found that some element of 
success was wanting. The arrangement was bad; the troops were 
too few, or the different branches were not in due proportions ; or 
‘conveyances, or provisions, or maps were deficient. Something, 
in short, was always lacking; and though skill and courage gene- 
rally averted failure, they were unable to improve success. So 
careless was the Government, or so incapable were its agents, that 
even information was wanting, or it was false. ABERCROMBIE 
went to Egypt to fight thirteen or fourteen thousand men: when 
he got there, he had to contend with upwards of thirty thousand. 
Moore went to Spain to be joined by thousands of “ patriots :" 
the first and only troops he ever saw, was the disorganized band of 
Romana, which crossed his army during the retreat, and infected 
it with the typhus fever. And even as regarded Ireland, where 
no difficulties could have intervened, the information was false. 
‘After all the Tory boasts of success, the victories of our Army and 
Navy were obtained in despite, not in consequence of their plans; 
and the eventual triumph of Legitimacy was the act of Fortune, 
not of Pirr and JENKINSON. 

It is not out of place to add, that the author of the Life, Mr. 
James Carrick Moors, is the gentleman who not long since 
voluntarily resigned his pension. When the List comes to be 
examined (as it doubtless will be before long), very, very many 
will be found upon it who have far less claims upon the country 
than the brother of Joun Moors. 


INTRODUCTORY 
GENERAL 


VAUGHAN'S LECTURE ON 


HISTORY. 


In these days of striking paradox and skilful compilation, it is 


gratifying to peruse a production like the present, which not only 
throws into forty pages the result of many years’ research and re- 
flection, but which promises to supply a desideratum in literature— 
a useful, a philosophical, an eloquent, and a sufficient survey of 
Universal History. The term “ promise” should, however, be 
qualified. There is nothing in the pamphlet which would lead us 
to suppose that Mr. Vaua@uHan has any idea of publishing his 
future lectures. Those who like the specimen, and would be cer- 
tain of profiting by the labours of the author, must receive their 
information from his own lips. From a passage in the lecture be- 
fore us, it would seem (if we understand it rightly), that these 
persons are few in number. We trust this is an incorrect con- 
clusion ; and that the merits of Professor VAUGHAN, and the fact 
of his lecturing, only require to be known. 

The object of Mr. VAUGHAN, to use his own language, “ is not 
to declaim about history, or to cull out a series of its pictures, but 
everywhere to detect its spirit and its uses.” Adopting the plan 
‘of classification which has been found so beneficial in every other 
department of science, be considers that History, in the liberal 
meaning of the term, embraces, first, legislation and govern- 
ment; second, commerce, science, and art; third, /iterature; 
fourth, religion ; and lastly, national character, including manners 
and customs. Itis his intention to view it under all these points; 
not touching upon them incidentally and in a scattered manner, 
but sufficiently developing each. The first course will commence 
with the earliest am of recorded history, and terminate with the 
fall of the Roman Empire, in the fifth century. The second will 
treat of the rise, progress, and meridian greatness of Mahometism, 
from the birth of the prophet till the close of the fifteenth century. 
A third will relate to Europe during the same period, and will 
conclude the author's division of Ancient History. 

Modern History will likewise embrace three epochs. From the 
age of CHarugs the Fifth to the accession of Louis the Four- 
teenth; from that period to the commencement of the French 
Revolution; the closing course will come down to the present 
time. Two sessions will be required for the accomplishment of 
this plan; and the lecturer seems to propose addressing the eye 
as well as the mind, and to appeal to the sight by means of the 
artist’s assistance,—to show the position of places and the figure 
of a country, by large maps; to illustrate the state of the prac- 
tical arts, by drawings of ancient cities; of ‘the fine arts, by 
sketches of the monuments, &c., of the respective ages; and (not 
‘the least curious) of the military science and tactics, by an ocular 
exhibition of their implements of destruction and defence. 

How this extensive undertaking may be executed, we cannot tell. 
But the character of the University is some guarantee. Tho execu- 
tion of the Introductory Lecture is a still better. Tho thorough 
knowledge of what is required from a teacher, proves at least 
that the nature of the task is undertood. The distinct and definite 
eonception—the clear expression—the sound, and what is more, 





DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL 


the sensible logic—and the genius, at least the eloquence, which 
gives force and animation to the whole—show that the skill and 
abilities requisite to select the materials, and to manufacture them, 
are not wanting. We will cull a few specimens in support of this 
opinion. 

WHAT HISTORY 13. 

History has to do with real occurrences, as distinet from the fictions of ima- 
gination, and from abstract conceptions: the former tve denominate fable, the 
atter science. History, indeed, requires the presence of imagination, that its 
pictures of the past may possess something of the force of the present; and the 
aid of strong mental perception is no less needed, that its facts may be inade sub- 
servient to utility. But the imagination has more to do with making history 
attractive, than in giving it existence; and we look to enlarged views for itd 
peetophy, more than for its substance. Still, in our day, the appellation of 
historian would be regarded as greatly misapplied (and very properly so), ifbe+ 
stowed on the author of a mere chronicle of occurrences, produced on no intelli- 
gent principle of selection, and without reference to any wise or dignified result. 

History, accordingly, in our view of it, partakes of what is much more inte- 
resting and important than a bare recording of facts. It embraces an accoutit 
of whatever has happened that may be so presented as to minister to the gratifts 
cation and improvement of the human mind. It is conversant with the pasty 
perey, for the sake of amusement; principally for the sake of instruction. It is 

usied with what has been, that it may live again, and that it may serve to cor- 
rect and elevate what is, and what shall be. Within its province ample space is 
found for the pleasing and the useful; for whatever is powerful in genius, 
whatever is expansive in benevolence. Man, in all the diversities and all the 
complexities of human character, and the circumstances of man, embracing the 
ever-changing combinations of the many elements of his social being, all belong 
to the substance of history. 

REQUISITES OF AN HISTORIAN. 

I should not have made any reference to these household stories (of Alfred the 
Great), but for the purpose of observing that it is not the distance of time and 
place only which produces difficulty in judging of reported events. The various 
circumstances that may accompany the testimony of a witness, and the many 
shades of character that may belong to him, all have their place among the 
things which should influence our credulity or our scepticism. I must state, 
therefore, conscious—deeply conscious as I am of my own deficiencies when 
doing so—that the historian, to be fully equal to his vocation, needs be a man 
not only of much reading and of tenacious memory, but one possessing that 
penetrating and comprehensive knowledge of human nature which can result 
only from good natural parts, aided by severe self-scrutiny and much actual con+ 
tact with human affairs. 

Added to these natural snd acquired capabilities, must be the claims of high 
moral character. History is defined by Cicero as “the light of truth.” It 
scarcely need be remarked, that history will so be, only as coming from a lover 
of truth. It is possible, without descending to the more direct forms of false- 
hood, so to. misrepresent or discolour the facts of history, as to produce a false 
impression. In either case, history is deprived of the high character assigned to 
it by the Roman orator; and muchis it to be deplored that the men who so cor» 
rupt it, have not shared more commonly and more largely in the reprobation al- 
lotted to other culprits, who practise frauds upon society. Where there is not 
a commanding love of truth, and of humanity, the great prerequisites of the his- 
torian are wanting. Every other qualification may be possessed without these, 
and possessed only to do evil. There may be a power to fascinate, and so 
there will always a among some of the most fraudulent and dissolute in every 
community, and for ends equally worthy. . Mean, however, as it may be, ‘ to 
give to a’‘party what was meant for mankind,” it is possible to descend lower. 
Laborious researches in history ry | be prosecuted by minds having scarcely 
more respect for that humanity with which history has to do, than had the mo 
narchs of ancient Egypt for the materials out of which the pyramids, the mo« 
numents of their personal glory, were to be constructed. There is a kind of 
intellectual sovereignty to which men often aspire, and which disposes them to 
look on the multitudes, both of the dead and the living, in scarcely any other 
light than as the means by which they are to obtain their own proud and pecu- 
liar ascendancy. It is enough for them that human nature exists, and that b 
writing about it they can make themselves wondered at, and to be rémiecabeted, 
Of all partisans, the man whose partisanship springs thus from a contempt of 
the species, and centres in himself, is the most despicable. 

It is my further conviction that the mind which has no sympathy with the 
ordinary thoughts and emotions of the human spirit on matters of religion, can 
never be competent to afford a fair and satisfactory view of man and his affairs. 
To recognize the supernatural in some form, and to be more or less influenced 
by it, is common to human nature. The historian who is himself a stranger to 
this tendency, and who is not in consequence prepared to respect it in no few — 
of the forms which it assumes, will have to treat, at every step, of effects with- 
out causes. The effect of this circumstance must be, that he will task his ima- 
gination or his humour, in order to account for events which might otherwise 
have been readily explained by an appeal to his own bosom, and by the exereise 
of a wiser observation. My province in this University, and I wish the state- 
ment to be emphatic, is not to teach religion. At the same time, the extent in 
which mankind have been influenced by it, either in its false forms or in the 
true, is such as by no means to allow of its being wholly omitted. Man is the 
great subject of history ; and religion, in nearly every age and nation, has been 
a master element in the development of man. 


These quotations might easily be extended: but our object is 
not to pall, but to stimulate. We would send the reader to the work, 
or rather to the lectures. It would indeed be discreditable to the 


“ spirit of the age,” if they are allowed to drop, or to languish from, 
want of encouragement. 


MAKANNA, 

A HOMEWARD-BOUND East Indiaman, manned in a measure x 
Malays, and some Europeans of equivocal appearance, charitahly 
picked out of a wreck, has a good-natured captain and a Cyeole 
mate. This latter individual, except that he has rather an indifféent, 
taste in dress, and a lax morality where life is in question, is a “pat. 
tern person in accomplishments of all kinds, from those of ‘the 
hero to the ladies’ man, Before the vessel has’ doubled *” he Cape 
of Good Hope, a mutiny, encouraged if not fostered by ” Ir L Pp 
teint : the officcra, the fai Mr. Laroon 

the mate, breaks out: the officers, the faithful amor fest the crew 
and a part of the passengers, are sent off in the be ate . the deteniies 
are Miss Falkland and her maid (with the # . ‘of whi h 
Hant Creole has been carrying -)rmer of whom the 
ga 4. Reon carrying On aw aw tir correspondence) 
and Mr. Vernon, a surgeon, who is retair 43 y a aeotii 
one of the putative fathers of the lg ot arin eo A 

: Rove’ .. The Gang varcel 
: ra ges is scarcely 

well quit of her rightful owner and b' . 7’ i jesty’ 
frigate Gostaw nie do ~ 18 friends, before bis Majesty's 
gate Goshawk bears down upor, her: but the old Commodore, 











